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PREFACE 


The present thesis embodies the results of my 
research work carried out in the Department of South Indian 
Studies, University of Mysore, during 1982-1985. The idea 
of undertaking 4 study of South India's relations with Sri 
Lanka occurred to me while in London on Sabbatical leave. 
There, in The India Office Library, I discovered abundant 
material on the subject untapped by any Indian scholar so 


far, and decided to work on it. 


It is a conspicuous and rather surprising omission 
on the part of the scholars of Modern South Indian History, 
that they have not paid much attention to this region's 
external relations, particularly with the neighbours, in 
the context of assessing their influence on the course of 


nistory in the regions under study. 


This thesis fulfils the limited objective of 
analysing the political relations between South India 
and Sri Lanka from 1762 to 1802, particularly between 
the English East India Company in Madras and the Kandyan 
Kingdom in Sri Lanka. 


I have taken note of certain suggestions made 
by one of the examiners and revised the thesis thoroughly, 
keeping those comments in view. The titles of the 
chapters have therefore been suitably modified. 


This work could not have been undertaken, much 
less completed, but for the constant encouragement and 
inspiring guidance of my Research Supervisor, Dr.B.R.Gopal, 
Reader, Department of South Indian Studies, University of 
Mysore. I wish to express my profound thanks to him for 
reading the chapters with meticulous attention and for 
making valuable suggestions for their improvement. To 


me, he has been "a friend, philosopher and guide", 


My thanks are due to the Staff of the India 
Office Library, London; the staff of the Colombo Museum 
and the Sri Lanka Government Archives; the Commissioner 
and staff of the Tamilnadu Archives, Madras; the 
Librarians of the University of Peradenias the Madras 
University and Connemara Public Libraries, Madras; the 
Mysore University,and the Sri Venkateswara University, 
Tirupati. 
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Finally, at the personal level, I am thankful 
to my wife, Dr.Radhamani, Reader in the Department of 
English, Sri Venkateswara University and to Mr. N.S, 


Ramaswami and Dr.S. Srinivasan, Madras. 
MYSORE 5 ./GOPALAKRISHNAN 


December, 1986. 
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CHAPTER - I 


INTRODUCTION 


A little studied episode in the history of South 
India in general, and of Madras in particular, is the 
sequence of events by which Sri Lanka, till recently 
named Ceylon, became a British Crown Colony on the first 
day of 1802. It was the English East India Company that 
took a leading part in that event. Naturally, it acted 
as an instrument of its court of Directors and of the 


British Government in London. 


The beginning was tentative and ineffective. In 
1762, George Pigot, the Governor of Madras, deputed John 
Pybus> a member of his @ouncil to Kandy, the capital of 
the independent Sinhalese kingdom in the central mountains 
of Sri Lanka, in response to a request by the king. That 
monarch, Kirti Sri Vijaya Rajasimhna of the Nayakkar dynasty, 
was on the eve of a war with the Dutch, who were at that 
time occupying what was then known as the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, (See Map II) the littoral all along the coast of 
Sri Lanka. The process which the Pybus Mission to Kandy 
set in motion ended militarily on February 15, 1796, when 
a British expedition sent from Madras captured Colombo, 
Which net by then become the capital of the Dutch terri- 


tories. 


The capture of Colombo had been preceded by & 
period of quiescence and then by another of activity 
on the part of the British in South India. The central 
point of these developments was the attempt made by the 
Nayakkar king of Kandy to expel the Dutch from the Mari- 
time Provinces surrounding him and that this was a period 
of wars in Europe involving the British, the Dutch and the 
French. In South India itself, the British had still to 
contend with the French schemes to recover thsir power 
aml influence. Due to the exigencies of war in Europe, 
Lord Macartney, the Governor of Madras from 1781 to 1785, 
had instructions from zondon te seize the Duteh settle- 
ments in India and Sri Lanka. In 1782, he sent Hugh 
Boyd, a private citizen in Madras, to Kandy to negotiate 
with the King. The attempt failed. 


Finally, in 1795, when the imperious Lord Hobert 
vas Governor (1794-98), a‘Madras Official, Andrews, was 
despatched to Kandy. At that time the military campaign 
was in progress in the Maritime Provinces, culminating 
in the capture of Colombo in 1796. Andrews ¢ diplomacy 
proved superfluous. Nevertheless, it was an event in 


tre history of the diplomatic moves of the period. 


Madras set up a military siinieeietian” in the 
onpunee Provinces of Sri Lanka and they made many mis- 
takes. Consequently the Sinhalese rose in revolt in 
December, 1796. It smouldered on till 1798. Thereupon, 
the Pen Government in London imposed a "dual con- 
trol", It appointed a Governor from England but also 
permitted the East India Company in Madras a share in 
the administration on the ground that, since it had borne 
the expenses of the military campaign which had brought 
the Maritine Provinces under the British flag, it should 
be given an pepper: to recoup them. The Governor 
was Frederick North. 


The “dual control" was a failure. In 1801, the 
British Government oe to set up a Crown Colony under 
the Colonial Office. On the first day of 1802, the Mari. 
time Provinces became a British Colony. In 1803 the 
British sent a at ary expedition, this time against 
Kandy, but it failed. The King, Sri Vikrama Rajesiane, 
was captured and exiled to Vellore in South India. It 
was in 1948 that Sri Lanka which this expedition had 
re-united, gained its independence from the British. 


As indicated in the Preface, this thesis has sh. 
limited objective of analysing the political relations 


between South India and Sri Lanka from 1762, when Pybus 
went on his mission to Kandy, to 1802, when the control 
of the Maritime Provinces by the Kast India Company, from 
Madras, ceased. This aspect of the history of South 
India has been little studied by Indian historians though 
it would be evident from this study that the episode is 
of considerable importance since the British in South 
India were able to add a valuable colony to the British 
Crown, This study does not claim to completely exhaust 
the subject. There are still many avenues to explore 
since it deals only with the political relations, parti- 
cularly between the Bnatish East India Company ami the 
Kandyan kingdom of Sri Lanka. The social and economic 
relations need a separate study. The capture of Sri 
Lanka was a British enterprise from South India. It 

is in this light that this study has been carried out. 


It may be possible to learn from the British 
that the Duteh and the French policy towards Sri Lanka 
was guided nok only by local considerations but also by 
global ones. When involved in the Napoleonic wars in 
Europe, the strategic importance of Sri Lanka, parti- 
cularly its natural harbour Trincomalle, grew. When the 
British captured the Maritime Provinces in 1796, there 


qn 


was no certainty that they would continue to hold the 
territory. Under a European peace treaty, they might 
have to return it to the Dutch. This thesis indicates 
how after prolonged negotiations that the territory was 
formally ceded to them a the Peace of Amiens, con- 
cluded on March 27, 1802. 


An important, but little known (in India) aspect 
in the history of Sri Lanks is the South Indian origin 
of the last four rulers of Kandyan Kingdom. The last 
Sinhalese king of Kandyan Kingdom was Sri Vira Parakrama 
Narendrasimha (1707-1739). when he died, after having 
ruled for thirty two years, he was succeeded by his wife's 
brother Sri Vijaya Rajasimnha (1739-1747), a Nayakkar 
youth from Madurai. The latter) three successors, who 
ruled till 1815, when the British exiled the last of 
them, make up the Nayakkar dynasty which had mainly to 
bear the brunt of the foreign presence, the Dutch and the 
British, in the island, The available sources for the 
study of this dynasty are limited. This thesis necee 
the origin, gene&flogy and history of this dynasty. 


The Indians who went to Sri Lanka in the wake 
of the first British conquests were the employees of 4 


foreign conqueror,and inevitably attracted the dislike 
of the Sinhalese of Sri Lanka. An attempt is made in 
this study to narrate the events and study the causes 
which neg te the revolt of the Sinhalese in Sri Lanka 
in 1796. 


The sources of information are ample, but un- 
even. The Indian view g6 virtually by default. Yor 
example,the Nayakkar kings of Kandy do not figure in 
any of the books on South Indian History published in 
India. However, there are some materials about the 
Dutch and the British, Hence we have to rely mainly 


on the British and Sri Lankansources. 


The important sources in London are : the for- 
mor India Office Library, the Public Records Office and 
the British Museum Library. 


The India Office Library contains material rela- 
ting to the period when the English East India Company 
was administering the Maritime Provinces in Sri Lanka. 
This includes the Madras Military and Political Proceed~ 
inge, Madras Military Proceedings, Madras Public Proceed- 
ings, Madras Hevenue Proceedings, Madras Board of Revenue. 


Wat. Proce ad 


Range 253, vols. 42-64 and Range 254, vols, 1-48 are 
invaluable, particularly for the period 1795-1798. The 
Medres Despatches, especially vols. 21-28, contain 
Despatches from the Court to/ Directors’ - The Dutch 
Records provide information relating to the surrender 
of /Hari tine Provinces by the Dutch. 


wi5. be MSs: 4° 
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The Public Record Office in London has former 
Colonial Office Records like the Despatches to Sri Lanka 
and Despatches from Sri Lanka. Oe of the volumes con- 
tains papers on the capture of the Maritime Provinces 
by the British. It also has de Meuron's Report which is 
referred to in this thesis. 


The British Museum Library holds the Proceedings 
of the Select Committee of Fort St. George for the period 
1781 to 1785, ami the Jellesley MSS which containsthe 
correspondence between Governor Frederick North and Lord 
Mornington, Governor General of Bengal. 


In Sri Lanka, we come across some important 
sources of information from the Public Record Office, 
the Government Archives, | the Museum, 811 in Colombo, 
and from the Library of the University of Peradeniya. 


The Colombo Public Record Office has the Des- 
patches from Sri Lanka. The Colombo Archives has a full 
range of Government Gazettes. It has also the Jaffa Diary, 
the official diary of the Collector of Jaffna from 1795, 
valuable for the history of the Madras administration. In 
the Colombo Museum there is the as MSS, a series of 
copies of reports on various subjects compiled in 1800 
for Henry Dundas, President of the Board of Control for 
India, 


In addition to the above, some other important 
printed primary sources have also been consulted. The 


following works may be included in this category :; 


The two most important source books are the 
Pali chronicles, translated into English, the Mahavansa, 
and its sequel, the Cyulavamsa. They give a continuous history 
of Sri Lanka from the beginning. Queyroz's Ihe Tempora) ang 
Spiritual Conguest of Ceylon, translated in to bnglish by 
Fr.S.G.Perera, is still the best source for the Portuguese 
era in Sri Lanka. Similarly, the Memoirs of the Dutch Governor 
are important for the period of the Dutch rule in the Maritime 
Provinces. These Minutes written by the respective Governors fc 


the benefit of their successors narrate important events, 


of their period of Governorship. Though allowance must 
be given for bias in their views, they are no doubt valuable. 
It is from these sources that we come to know! the grip the 
Dutch had on Sri Lanka's external relations, andJexport of 
its products like cinnamon. The Secret Minutes of the 
Dutch Political Council also fulls into this category. 
These Minutes are available in the Colombo Archives. An 
Historical Relation of Ceylon by Robert Knox, provides an 
account of the land, the king,and the court of Kandy when 
the Dutch were controlling the Maritime Provinces. The 
Miscellancous works of Hugh Boyd gives us an insight into 
Boy@'s Mission to the Kandyan kingdom. The Diary of Hugh 
Cleghorn provides information about the capture of Mari- 
time Provinces and North's Governorship of Sri Lanka. 


Colvin R.De Silva and V.L.B. Mendis are among the 
distinguished Sri Lankanscholars who have worked on this 
period. De Silva deals with the British administration 
elaborately in his book Ceylon Under the British Occupation, 

795-1 3h Mendis's work, The A B 
Ceylon, 1762-1203, highliszhts "the important place occupied 
by Ceylon in Enropean international relations in the last 
quarter of the 18th sengaee His study of the subject 


"gives it a foreign setting and thus the scenario moves 
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between battle fields, naval battles and the intrigues 

and diplomacy between the chancelleries of Europe". 
Consequently, details like the origin, history and genea- 
logy of the Nayakkar kings who played a key role during 
this period are relegated to the background. Similarly, 
the "dual control" of the Maritime Provinces by the English 
East India Company and the Colonial Office in London and 


the reasons for its failure are not touched upon. 


More recently S.Arasaratnam and K.M. De Silva 
have studied the period, among others, from the current 
angle. The dings of Kandy figure in Lorna Srimathie 
Devaraja's work, Ihe Xandyvan Aingdom, 1707-1760. But it 
begins before the Nayakkar kings came to power and ends 
before they lost it. 


It is necessary to emphasise that, apart from 
these sources, we have no secondary source material from 
India. Other primary sources, published and unpublished 
doctoral dissertations, books, and papers published in 
journals are referred to in ppropriate places and listed 
in the bibliography at the end. Al] entries in the 
bibliography were consulted, although not all are cited 


in the references am notes. 


1] 


The thesis comprises nine chapters. This chapter 
outlines the aim and scope of the work am analyses the 
sources. The second chapter deals with the early history 
of Sri Lanka, particularly its relation with the Portuguese 
and the Dutch. The next chapter, traces the history and 
genealogy of the Nayakkar kings of Kandy who were related 
to the Nayak kings of Madurai. 


The fourth chapter gives an account of the Kandyan 
kingdom's contact with the British. It begins with a brief 
reference to Robert Knox who was a captive in the Kandyan 
kingdom for nineteen years. Knox's biography provides a 
first hand account of the customs and manners of Kandyan 
Kingdom, and is, therefore, useful for understanding the 
impact it had on the British, including the novelists of 
his times. Since thase details are not relevant to the 
subject matter of the thesis, they are excluded. The rest 
of the charter is devoted to a discussion om the East 
India Company's attempt to open a line of communication 
with the then King of Kandy by sending an envoy, John 
Pybus, to secure a foothold in the island by entering 


into 4n agreement with tne king. 
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The fifth chapter, sums up the reaction of the 
Dutch who were then occupying the Maritime Provinces 
which surrounded the Kingdom of Kandy. The Dutch, having 
come to kmow of the Pybus mission to Kandy and its subse- 
quent failure, imposed a very harsh treaty on the Kandyan 
king. 


The sixth clenter narrates in detail the naval 
and military operations of the British against the Dutch 
in Sri Lanka. Simultaneously they also sent Hugh Boyd to 
Kandy as & kind of diplomatic support to their plans. 
Unlike John Pybus, who went to Kandy earlier, more details 
about Hugh Boyd's life and times are available. Since 
the reason adduced for the omission of Knox's biographical 
details related to the Kandyan Kingdom and its reaction 
is equally applicable to Boyd's case, they have not been 
included in this thesis. 


The following chapter deals with the events 
which led to the capture of the Maritime Provinces by 
the British. 


The eighth chapter provides an account of the 
administration of the Maritime Provinces by the British 
till 1802. 


The final chapter is devoted exclusively to 


summarise the conclusions arrived at. 


There is considerable variation in the spellings 
of words, names and places mentioned in the text of the 
documents referred to in the thesis. In this regard, an 
attempt has been made to be faithful to the spellings as 
found in the original documents. For instance, Kandy is 
spelt as "Candy" in some documents. We also come across 


abbreviations like "&" for and, "Govr." for Governor. 


We also come across some Sinhalese words in the 
documents mentioned in the references and notes. For 


understanding the correct meaning of such words the work 


of A, Gunasekera entitled A Comprehensive Grammar of the. 
Sinhalese Language, has been relied upon. 
Boca 
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REFERENCES AND NOTES 


The Company obtained a grant of land in 1639 from 

the Vijayanagar emperor, then ruling from Chandragiri, 
on which to build a fort, the well known Fort St. 
George. Initially traders, the Company, by the middle 
of the eighteenth century, was becoming 4 territorial 
power, following the Carnatic wars with the French. 
Though it was not until 1799, when its last formidable 
enemy in South India, Tippu Sultan, was destroyed, that 
it became the dominant power, it was clear even by 
1762, when Madras’ first diplomatic contact with Sri 
Lanka was established, that they were a force to 
reckon with, 

For more details see W. Foster, Founding of St.Fort 
George, and N.S.Ramaswami, The Founding of Madres. 


He was Governor for two terms, 1755-1763 and 1775-1776. 
After his first term, he returned to England quite 
rich,and was made & baron amd was appointed Governor 
again. The scandals relating to the enormous debts 

of the Nawab of the Carnatic, Mohammad Ali, were then 
raging, 8m Pigot was caught up in them; in fact, he 
was a leading figure in that complicated imbroglio. 


3- 


4%. 


56 
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In August, 1776 he was arrested by some members of 
his own Council and removed to 8 suburb of Madras. 
In May, 1777, he died in confinement. See C.8, 


Srinivasachari, History of the City of Madras, 
pp ° 1 B41 87. 


For details about his career see chapter IV, n.22. 


Colombo, now the capital of the independent Republic 
of Sri Lanka, was a harbour in the middle ages. But 
it was not until, in the nineteenth century, the 
British expanded its facilities that it became the 
island's leading port. Previous to that, under the 
Portuguese, the first foreign occupants, the Dutch 
who sucoeeded them, and also the British, Galle, then 
called point de Galle, on the south coast, was the 
leading port for trade and for passengers. There is 
an interesting fort in Galle today, overlooking the 


At the end of the Carnatic wars after 1759, when a 
second French siege of Fort 5t. George failed, the 
British seemed undisputed in their power in the south. 
But the French did not by any means give up hopes of 
recovery. They found able supporters in Hyder Ali 
and Tippu Sultan, the rulers of Mysore. In the last 
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decade of the nineteenth century, Napoleon Bonaparte 

had plans to invade India from Egypt, which he had 
seized. The French revolutionaries were active in 
Mauritius. By the end of the century, Napoleon turned 
his attentions westwards to “urope. When Tipu Sultan 
attacked the Raja of Travancore, an ally of the Company, 
and freed the British in India from the strict policy 

of neutrality laid down by Pitts India Act of 1784, they 
“manufactured a respectable Casys belli and defeated the 
Mysore hero with the collaboration of the Peshwa and the 
Nizam", Only then could the British feel secure. Till 
then, they had always to contend with the French schemes 
of recovery. See 5.P.Sen, The French in India, 1763-1816, 
Chs, V-VIII. Also, Sailendra Nath Sen, Anglo-Maratra 
Relations, 1785-96, p.XIII, 16. 


6. H.D. Love, Op.cit., Vol. III, p.237, See also, 
A.W. Ward and G.P.Gooch, Ihe Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy, Vol.I, 1783-1815, p.173. 

7. For a detailed account of his career and achievements 
see L.D.Campbell (ed.) Miscellaneous Works of Hugh 
Boyd, 2 Vols. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 
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See J.P. Lewis (ed.) "Andrews" Embassy to Kandy" 


Zourn®), of Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, 
No.870, p.50. 


Cevion Antiquary, Vol.VIII, part II, p.116. 


Colonial Office Records at the Public Records Office, 
55.1. Jackson to Stuart, 1.3.1796. 


One of them was the imposition of a tax on coconut 
trees and the abolition of service tenures. See 
Chapter VIII for more details. For the text of the 
order see Appendix ~ II, 


oid. 


He was the third and youngest son of Lord North, 

the Prime Minister, who lost the American colonies 
for the Crown. Born in 1796, he had little adminis- 
trative experience when appointed. He quarrelled 
with the officials from Madras. He remained Governor, 
when the "dual control" was abolished, till 1805, 

and was succeeded by Sir Thomas Maitland, "a rough 


old despot". See HAJ. Hulugalle, British Governors 
of Cevion. no. 9e17. 


1h, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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Colonial Office Records, 55, 61. . Dundas to North, 
13.3.1801. 


Colvin R. De Silva, he B s 


Occupation, 1795-1833, p.234. 


Ibid., pp. 107-108. 


Tbid., p.156. 

Thid., p.152. 

V.L.B. Mendis, The Advent of the British to Ceylon, 
1262-1803, p.1. 

K.M. De Silva, A_History of Sri Lanka, p.219. 


See Chapter III, 
See Chapter VIII, 


V.L.B. Mendis, Op,cit., Introduction, p.xi. 
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In the absence of systematic explorations and 
excavations, it is difficult to know much about human 
activity in Sri Lanka during the Pre-historie period even 
though relics of the Stone Age have been found in the island. 
The conditions and circumstances under which the Palaeolithic 
man lived in Sri Lanke were almost similar to those of his 
contemporaries in India. This similarity can be noticed in 
the succeeding Mesolithic, Neolithic and Microlithic ages alsc 


The early history of Sri Lanka is not very clear. 
The Veddas, Nagas and Yakhas are said to be the pre-4Aryan 
inhabitants of Sri Lanka. Welhelm Geiger observes that 
the Veddas were perhaps related to some ancient tribes 
of South India. According to Mahavamsa, the Sri Lankan 
chronicle, the Nagas dominated the western and the north- 
ern parts of the island, and the Yakkhas were confined to 


the centre. 


From the dawn of its history, Sri Lanka has been 
profoundly influenced by India. Its principal religion, 
Buddhism, is of Indian origin. The traditional first 
king of Sri Lanka is Vijaya. The Vijaya story or legend 
has strong South Indian associations. Vijaya married a 
Pandya princess, and his followers also took wives from 
the Pandyan land. Hostile relations developed after 
Mahinda, a son of Emperor Asoka Maurya, introduced Buddhism 


into the island in the third century B.C. Nearly every 
aspect of Sinhalese life bears the impress of Indian 
culture. The interaction between India and Sri vane 
in social life in general is studied by K.K.Pillay. 


The first attempt of Dravidian adventures from 
South India, specifically from what is now Tamil Nadu, 
to seize power may be to take control of trade in pearls, 
gems and ivory as one of their objectives. In the year 
177 B.C. two Tamil mraderes Sena and Guttaka, made them- 
selves kings of Sri Lanka. This is the first recorded 
event of a succession of invasions down to the late 


middle ages. 


The next invader and conqueror was Elara, or 
Elala, an adventurer from South India. He ruled for 
from Anuradlapura. His kingdom was confined to the 
northern part of the island. The south, called Rohana 
or Rohuna, served for a long time as a place of refuge 
for kings and others driven out from the north. Finally, 
Klara was killed by Dutthagamani (¢.161-137 B.C.), the 
Sinhalese king of Rohana kingdom, in a Suan 


More Tamil adventurers from South India followed 
before the Pallavas, establisied in Tondaimandalam, began 


to interest themselves in the island. Their capital, 


al 


Kanchipuram, was 4 Buddhist centre, and that was a bond. 
The best known incident in Pallava history relating to 
Sri Lanka was an invasion by Manavamma (684-718), a dis- 
possessed prince of the island, with the help of Narasim- 
havarman I (630-668), the Pallava Cae This occurred 
shortly after 642. 


The early Pandyas of Madurai too had links with 
Sri Lanka. The earliest sian y. occurred in the reign 
of Srimara Srivallabha (815-862). A Sinhalese work, the 
Niksya Samgrahaya, states that a Sinhalese king became 
Saiva and his daughter was cured of dumbness, both by the 
intercession of an "ascetic clad in the robes of a priest". 
This king is surmised ag Sena I (c.833-853), and the 
ascetic Manikkavachagar, 


The Sinhalese Bh tle with an invasion in the 
reign of Sena II (842-877). The rise of the Cholas in the 
ninth century caused the Sinhalese to align themselves with 
the Pandyas, both feeling themselves threatened by the new 
power. when Parantaka I Chola(907-955 attacked Rajasimha II 
the Pandya (900-920),and defeated him, the latter appealed 
to Kassappa V (913-923), the Sinhalese monarch, for help. 

A Sinhalese army arrived, but Parantaka defeated the com- 
bined Pandyanand Sri Lankanforces. Eventually Rajasimna 
fled to Sri Lanka. But finding no erg there he retired 
to Kerala, the homeland of his mother. 


Ae 


Parantaka, wishing to celebrate his coronation 
in Madurai, needed the Pandya crown and necklace. Raja- 
simha had taken these to Sri Lanka and had left them 
there. Parantaka asked the Sri Lanka king, Udaya IV 
(945-953) for them. On his refusal, Parantaka sent an 
army, but it did not achieve its purpose. This was 
tle first invasion by the imperial aaeee 


By 1017 the Cholas had conquered and annexed 
most of Sri Lanka. Rajaraja I (985-1014) had little 
Sree CULy in seizing the northern part. This was ao 
993. The Chola removed the capital to Polonnoruva, 
which he renamed Jananathamangalam, after an honorific 
of his. He assigned some villages in the country to 
his great Brhadisvara temple in Tanjavur which he had 
constructed. In ori Lanka itself the Cholas built many 
temples, some of which still canvas. Rajaraja I's 
son, Rajendra I (1012-1044), completed the conquest of 
Sri Lanka in 1017. The Sri Lanka king, Mahinda V (982- 
1029), was a to South India, where, after twelve 
years, he died. His son, Kassapa, escaped to Rohana 
and in time, was able to recover it from the Cholas. 

He ruled that Reon as Vikramabahu I for twelve 


9 
years, from 1029. 4n interesting interlude was the 
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conquest of poeeeene of the island by one Jagatipala 
from Kanauj. 


The Sinhalese were determined to expel the 
Cholas and found some able leaders. Vijayabahu I 
(1055-1110) whose first seat of power was Kataragama, 
made headway gradually. He captured Pinsaae 
But this was a short lived triumph. For, Virarajendra, 
the Chola king (1063-1069), recovered much of what had 
been lost. Finally Vijayabahu succeeded in expelling 
the Cholus from the island. He captured Anurdhapura 
in 1070 and crowned himself there in ion 


The next important event in Sri Lanka's rela- 
tions with South India was a Pandyan civil war in the 
latter part of the twelfth century. The Cholas and the 
Sinhalese fought again, this time in South India and as 
adherents of two rival claimants to the Madurai throne. 
Ultimately, this war weakened the Chola coer and faci- 
litated the revival of the Pandya power. 


The rise of the Pandyas resulted in a cl-ange 
of attitude to Sri Lanka. Hitherto the Pandyas, and 


tre Cheras too, had supported the Sinhalese as against 


the Cholas. But now the Pandyas became hostile to the 
Sinhalese, They occasionally invaded the island. An 
indirect result of the Pandyan invasions was Ee arcee 


gence of the Arya Chakravarthi rulers of Jaffna, 


This kingdom of the Tamil districts in the 
north of Sri Lanka arose following the conquest of the 
major part of the island by Magha, of Kalinga, in 1215. 
The a incursions strengthened the Arya Chakra- 


varthis. 


When Vijayanagar became the supreme power in 
South India from about the middle of the fourteenth 
eentury, it frequently invaded Sri Lanka and exacted 
tribute. The first invasion occurred in the reign of 
Harihara II (1377-1404). Another followed about 1435 
in the reign of Devaraya II Gussie.” Neither 
Krishnadeva Raya (1509-1529) nor his successor, Achyu- 
tadeva Raya (1529-1542) seems to have invaded the ga 


But they appear to have continued to exact tribute. 


In view of the origins of the Nayakkar kings of 
Kandy, whose history is discussed in the next chapter, it is 
interesting to find that Krishnappa Nayak of Madurai, the 
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son and successor of Visvanatha Nayak (1529-1564) of 

the Madurai Nayak principality towards the end of 
Krishnadeva Raya's reign, claims to have invaded Kandy. 
Probably this invasion occurred in 1564-65. According 
to a Telugu work, Simhala » Krishnappa set up 
his brother-in-law, Vijayagopala, as his Viceroy in Sri 
Lanka, This may not be true, for the available accounts 
of the Kandy kingdom do not mention this Viceroyalty. 

In all probability, oe king of Kandy had to pay tribute 
to the Madurai Nayak. 


With the arrival of the Portuguese in Sri Lanka 
in 1505 its history was completely changed. Hitherto 
its invaders had been mainly from South India though 
the Chinese and Malaysians have also invaded the island. 
But the arrival of the Portuguese led to the arrival of 
Western influences. They were necessarily involved in 
relations with the Kandy kingdom. Since they were also 
masters of some territories in India, Goa being their 
principal seat in the Bast, they were also involved in 
the Indian affairs which had their repercussions on 


Sri Lanka, 
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Seven years after Vasco da Gama had, after 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, arrived in Kozrikode 
in 1498 to found the Portuguese empire in the east, a 
Portuguese fleet was driven by storms to the Sri Lanka 
coast. Lourenco de Almedia, son of the first Portu- 
guese Viceroy of India, gh ee to take refuge 
in Galle, on the south coast. From there he sailed 
to Colombo on learning that it was the nearest port 
to the capital of the Kotte kingdom, the largest in 
the island, 


At this time, early in the sixteenth century, 
Sri Lanka was divided into three kingdoms, ee 
ae and cstns Kotte occupicd the south-west 
part. Its king was nomianally the ruler of the entire 
island. Kandy stretched from the central mountains to 


the east coast. Jaffna, the Tamil area, was in the 


north. 


Kotte was the richest and the largest in size 
of the three kingdoms. The capital was Kotte, 4 frew 
miles from Colombo. The country's economy was funda- 
mentally one of subsistence azriculture, and the prin- 
einal source of royal income was land revenue. There 
was some little trade in cinnamon, arecanut, elephants 


and precious stones. 


ar 


The Kandy kingdom was less populous and poorer 
than Kotte. It was a secluded country, insulated from 
the other regions by its forests and mountains. Its 
scanty foreign trade was mainly in elephants and are- 
eanuts. These were exported through Trincomallee, 
Kottiyar and Batticaloa, all on the east coast, Kotte, 
on the west coast, and Jaffna, in the north. Jaffna, a 
Tamil Hindu kingdom, had special ties with the kingdoms 
of South India, but they also attacked it on occasions. 
Its soil was infertile. But crafts such as production 


of cloth flourished. 


There were lesser principalities extending from 
the western coast, south of Mannar, across north centre 
and then south along the east coast upto the Kotte bor- 
der. Some of these principalities were very small in 
size, only a few goer square miles, Their rulers were 
called Vanniyars. In the sixteenth century most of 
the Vanniyars along the east coast acknowledged Kandy's 
supremacy, while those in the north-centre were under 


Kandy, Kotte,or Jaffna, according to circumstances. 


Thus, the island was badly divided politically. 


The rulers never made any attempt to present a united 
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front against the foreigners. This fact helped the 
latter considerably. 


The Portuguese policy in the east was to aim 
at the control of commerce and not so much to seize 
territory. "One striking feature of Portuguese acti- 
vities in Asia and Africa was that they did not aim at 
territorial conquest so much as the control of commerce 
by subduing and dominating, by means of naval power, the 
strategic points through which it passed. At no stage 
did they establish @ dominance over the politics of 
South Asia. what they did was to use their sea power 
and superior technology at points of weakness or wrere 
there were sharp divisions, and thus they attained an 


3 
influence out of all proportion to their real strength". 


Nevertheless, trade did lead to political anne- 
xation. Kotte was the first kingdom with which the 
Portuguese came into contact. when it was partitioned 
into three parts, their intervention became marked. In 


1597 the kingdom passed into their hands. 


Kotte was sub-divided in 1521. The king, 
Vi jayabahu VII (1509-1521) tried to make an adopted 


son his heir. His three sons, Bhuvanekabaru VII 
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(1521-1551), Madduma Banda (later called Raiygam Bandara) 
and Mayadunne, combined to revolt against him. They had 
him assassinated. But, unable to agree which of them 
srould succeed, they divided the kingdom among themselves. 
Kotte, strictly so called, went to Bhuvanekabahu, Raiya- 
gama to ae pia Bandara,and Sitawake or Sitawaka to 


Mayadunne. 


What followed took a tortuous course. Mayadunne, 
(1521-81) the most ambitious and ablest of the brothers, 
wished to rule over the entire Kotte kingdom as it had 
existed before the partition. But he had to reckon with 
the Portuguese. In 1527, when he attacked Bhuvanekabahu, 
he sought the help of the Zamorin of Kozhikode, who had 
a fleet, The war lasted till 1539. The Portuguese, who 
had taken Bhuvanekabahu under their protection, prevai- 
led. Mayadunne sued for peace. He basely surrendered 


the Zamorin's chiefs to the wrath of the Portuguese. 


_ Meanwhile, Raiygam Bandara had died in 1538 
and his brother Mayadunne had seized his kingdom. 
Bhuvanekabahu wished his grandson, Dharamapala, to 
succeed him in Kotte proper. In 1542 he sent a golden 
image of Dharmapala to the king of Portugal to be 
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"crowned", and to please the king, asked for Christian 
missionaries to be sent to Sri Lanka. Portugal's 
policy was to search for "spices and corse tienes: 

0 


King John III eagerly seized the opportunity. 


King youn "crowned" Dharmapala's image and sent 
it to Sri Lanka along with Christian missionaries, 
Bhuvanekabahu was murdered by a Portuguese soldier in 
1551. According to the Sinhalese law of succession, 
Mayadunne, his brother, should have succeeded him. But 
the Portuguese set up Dharmapala. Another civil war 


broke out. 


Dharmapala (1551-97) being too young to rule, 
his father, Vidiye Bandara, became Regent of Kotte. He 
turned hostile towards the Portuguese. when they atta- 
eked him, Mayadunne joined them. They made short work 
of Vidiye Bandara. The Portuguese placed Dharmapala 


on the throne. 


But Mayadunne, who had joined the Portuguese 
only because of his opposition to Vidiye Bandara, broke 
with them when they ignored his claims to the throne 
in favour of Dharmapala. He and his son, Rajasimha I 


(1581-93) attacked Kotte. The Portuguese, wko had 


3] 


numerous commitments in India, could not defend Kotte, 
In 1565 they abandoned Kotte and withdrew to Colombo, 
taking with them Dharmapala, who had become a Catholic 
in 1557. Mayadunne annexed all of Kotte except Colombo 
and the coastal strip. 
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Sitawake oor Sitawaka, his kingdom, had now 


expanded to include Raiygama and most of Kotte. A fur- 
ther addition followed in 1582. Rajasimha could make 
no impression on the Portuguese entrenched in Colombo, 
but he conquered the Kandy kingdom. Sitawake was now 
the largest kingdom in Sri Lanka,and Rajasimha its most 
powerful king. 


But the decline followed its zenith soon after. 
The Kandy king, Karaliadde Bandara (1552-82) had, when 
defeated by Rajasimha, fled to the Portuguese taking 
with him his nephew, Yamasinha, and his daughter. When 
he died, these children were converted to Christianity 
under the names of Don Philip and Dona Catherina res- 


pectively. 


In Kandy there were many revolts against Raja- 


simha. The rebels invited Don Philip to be their ruler 
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and asked the Portuguese to help. The latter were only 
too willing, but at the moment they had no troops. At 
this time a Kandyan noble, Konnappu Bandara, who had 
becone Christian under the name of Don Juan of Austria, 
offered them his help. Rajasimhna was defeated with his 
assistance. Kandy was again made independent and placed 
under Don Philip. Sitawake now consisted of Raiygama, 


the most part of Kotte, and Sitawake itself. 


Ra jasimha died in 1592 without leaving any 
direct heir to the Sitawake throne. 4 civil war foll- 
owed. This was an opportunity for the Portuguese$. 

They defeated the rival claimants. They placed Sitawake, 
Raiygama, and the rest of Kotte under Don Juan (Dharma- 
pala). The Sitawake kingdom ceased to exist. The Kotte 
kingdom was restored to its former extent and placed 


under the compliant Don Juan. Kandy was under Don Philip. 


The last act in the subversion of Kotteg came 
when Don Juan Dharmapala, the purely nominal king of 
Kotte, died in 1597. tie left no children. Unier his 
will he left his kingdom to the king of Portugal, the 
so called "Donation of Dharmapala". At this death, the 
Portuguese seized Kotte. They had profited mostly from 


the dissensions of the native princes. 


In subverting the Jaffna kingdom in the north 
the Portuguese were helped by the same kind of dissen- 
sions. The king of Jaffna at the time the Portuguese 
went to Sri Lanka was Pararajasekaran (1478-1519). 
man named Sankili (1519-1561) assassinated him and 
seized the throne. The lawful heir appealed to the 
Portuguese, At their terms, payment of tribute to them 
and permission to spread Catholicism in his country, 
they sent an army to Jaffna. But Sankili offered them 
the same terms. The Portuguese abandoned the lawful 
heir and permitted Sankili to hold the throne. But 
when the conversions to Christianity increased, Sankili 
became alarmed. He realised that, in any conflict 
between the two, the converts would prefer the Portu- 
guese to him. He then took some action against the 


Portuguese. 


They sent an army against him. But it turned 
its attention to plundering a treasure ship wrecked on 
the Jaffna coast. Sankili had a respite till 1560. 
That year the Portuguese sent another expedition. San- 
kili fled to India and was pursued by the Portuguese. 


He sued for peace and was permitted to retain the throne 
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on the condition that he accepted the king of Portugal 

as his overlord, paid tribute faithfully, and promised not 
to interfere with Portuguese missionary activities. At 

the same time, the Portuguese left a garrison in Jaffna. 
These soldiers acted barbarously, destroying Hindu tem- 
ples and robbing them and committing all sorts of crimes 
against the people. Roused to fury, the people attacked 
the garrison and compelled the soldiers to flee to 


Mannar,. 


Sankili became tyrannical and was deposed by 
the people, They placed Kasi Nayanar on the throne, 
He also was tyrannical, and the people appealed to the 
Portuguese against him, They had him murdered and 
placed Periya Pillai (1565-1582) on the throne. In 
1591, the Portuguese General, Furtado, summoned the 
chief men of Jaffna to a meeting in Nallur. He pro- 
posed that the chiefs accept the king of Portugal as 
their king, and he promised to maintaingd the laws and 
customs of the people. These terms were accepted. 
Under this convention of Nallur, the king of Portugal 
was proclaimed king of Jaffna. Hendaramana Sinha, a 


son of Periya Pillai, was made the local ruler. 
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But troubles persisted, On Periya Pillai's 
death, a civil war broke out among rival claimants to 
the post of Regent. Thereupon the Portuguese placed 
another Sankili (1616-1620) on the throne. But San- 
kili, like his predecessor of the same name, acted 
against the Portuguese. They sent to Jaffna an army 
under Philip de Oliveyra. He deposed Sankili. The 
Portuguese directly annexed Jaffna. If? 1621 Jaffna 
became a Portuguese province under de Oliveyra as the 


first Captain Major. 


We may now turn our attention to Kandy though 
events had taken place in Kotte and Jaffna at about the 
same time, the separate territorial discussions here 
being only one of convenience. Don Philip was the 
king of Kandy at this time. But Don Juan of Austria 
had not given up hopes of the throne. When Don Philip 
died, suspected by many of having been poisoned by Don 
Juan of Austria, his son succeeded. But Don Juan 
seized the throne. He succeeded in expelling the Por- 
tuguese from Kandy. He returned to Buddhism under the 
name of Vimala Dharma Suriya and reigned in Kandy from 
1591 to 1604." 
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The Portuguese replied with an armed expedition. 
Vimala Dharma Suriya was defeated and he escaped. Dona 
Catherina was proclaimed queen. But when the Kandyans 
learnt that the Portuguese intended to have her married 
to one of their noblemen, they were angry. The Portuguese 
put to death Jayavira Bandara whom the Kandyans favoured 
as her husband. This embittered the people further. 
Vimala Dharma Suriya came out of hiding and with popular 
support, expelled the Portuguese. He then married Dona 


Catherina, and thus made himself the lawful king of Kandy. 


But the Portuguese were determined to extirpate 
him. They sent many expeditions against Kandy. In 1602 
Jeronimo de Azevedo led an army, but failed to make any 
impression. What was more disturbing to the Portuguese 
was that, in the same year, the king of Kandy received 
two Dutch envoys. The Dutch were now waxing strong in 
South Asia. It was only 4 question of time before they 
challenged the Portuguese for supremacy. Azevedo made 
another attempt.When on the verge of success, he had to 
retreat because his Sinhalese troops went over to the 
king of Kandy. Meanwhile, the king had been attempting 
hard to get Dutch help to expel the Portuguese, but did 


not seem likely to succeed. He then offered terms to 
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the Portuguese. But they rejected them. In 160% he 
died and was succeeded by his brother, Senarat (1604- 
1635). 


Though Senarat, the new Kandyan king, sought 
peace, Azevedo resumed the attack. He took Kandy and 
burnt it before withdrawing. Senarat came to terms 


with the Portuguese, 


The new Captain-General, Constantine de Sa, who 
came to his post in 1618, began to take precautions 
against the Dutch assisting the Kandyans. He strength- 
ened the existing forces and built new ones in Trinco-=- 
malle, Batticaloa and Kalpitiya, all in the Kandyan 
kingdom. Senarat resented this and, in 1627, attacked 
Kotte. De Sa repulsed him. In 1630 de Sa made an ex- 
pedition. As he was preparing to attack Kandy, four 
of his chiefs, called Mudaliyars, and two thousand of 
his Sinhalese troops deserted him for Senarat. Compelled 
to retreat, he was brought to bay in Vellavaya. In that 
battle he was killed and his army routed. But, after 


this in 1633, Senarat and the Portuguese came to terms. 
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When, in 1635, Senarat, the Kandyan king, died 
and was succeeded by his son, Rajasimha II, (1635-87), 
the Portuguese made another attempt to seize Kandy. In 
1636 Diogo de Mello took an army into Kandy. But the 
Sinhalese troops deserted and his army was cut to pieces. 
This was the last Portuguese expedition against Kandy. 
Thereafter they had too much to do fighting the Dutch 
to pay any attention to Kandy. 


In 1658 they were completely expelled from Sri 
Lanka by the Dutch. Thus, their rule, which was con- 
fined to the coastal areas, had lasted 153 years. Scholars 
are divided on their views of the impact of their rule on 
the country. Arasaratnam says, "Direct Portuguese rule 
had been exercised over the maritime areas of Ceylon for 
just over nalf a century. This period was not long 
enough for any radical alterations to be made in the 
economic and social organisation of the land, This was 
further reinforced by the fact that, on assuming the 
administration of the land, they had summoned the native 
chiefs at Malwana in 1597 and promised to maintain and 
uphold the traditional customs and usages of the country. 
The organisation of the land and the relationship between 
the cultivator and the lord of the land was maintained by 
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the Portuguese as it had been under native kings. In 
the actual operation of the system, however, certain 
diffierences did appear, arising from the different 
nature of Portuguese aims. But these changes were only 
made “ the basic framework of the existing stru- 


cture", 


Chandra Richard de Silva argues that the 
Portuguese introduced changes which were both radical 
and long lasting. "Up to the end of the sixteenth 
century dues from land formed the chief source of 
revenue for the rulers of the land. With Portuguese 
hegemony began an era in which the principal revenue 
of state was derived from the sale of a commercial 
product, namely cinnamon. Although in the end it was 
the traditional system of land tenure much the worse 
for the suffering it received that survived, the Portu- 
guese land policy had certainly not been one of preser- 
ving the organisation of land ‘as it had been under the 
native kings'. Moreover, it was the Portuguese wlro 
first established the state monopoly of overseas trade 
in cinnamon, They anticipated the Dutch in efforts to 
profit from the trade in arecanut for which proiuct they 


introduced a system of compulsory purchase. The 


AQ 


cumulative effect of these changes distorted the economic 
Structure of the south-western low lands long before the 
arrival of the Dutch. The changes in the Jaffna peynin- 
sula, Soe perhaps less important, were still note- 


wortry". 


It is in religion and social relations that the 
Portuguese impact proved strong. It loosened the bonds 
of traditional society. Roman @atholicism, which the 
Portuguese propagated zealously, remains a powerful 
force, awh Buddhists still retain Portuguese names or 


surnames, 


The Dutch hastened the collapse of the Portu- 
guese power not only in Sri Lanka but in South Asia 
generally. By the middle of the seventeenth century 
the Portuguese power was declining in the eastern seas, 
The Dutch in Europe who had fought a heroic war of ine 
dependence against Spain, were at the height of their 
powers. xcept in Colombo, they had little difficulty 


in beating off the Portuguese. 


The Dutch seneteey in the east was different 
7 
from that of the Portuguese. The latter secured a mono- 


poly of trade by controlling the entrances to the Indian 
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Ocean the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf in the west, the 
straits of Malacca and the Straits of Sunda in the east, 
and by dominating the Indian waters. They could do this 
because theirs was the only Suropean navy in the Indian 
Ocean and there was no indigenous naval power in the 
east. The Dutch could not follow this policy because 
theirs was not the only European fleet in the Indian 
waters; there were the Portuguese and the British too. 
So, they decided to control the areas of production of 
the goods they dealt in, mainly spices. This involved 
political and commercial treaties with local rulers. 

The latter were quite willing to come to terms with 
them because they detested the Portuguese and also 
because they could use Dutch help against indigenous 
enemies with whom they were fighting. Only where these 
methods were not successful did the Dutch occupy spice 
areas. Rajasimha, the king of Kandy, who called in 

the Dutch, did not wish to exchange one foreign overlord 
for another. Rather naively, he expected them to go away 
after having served his purpose. But they were deter- 
mined to stay on. At their head in the island was 
Admiral Ryklof van Goons. In 1656 he had been in 


charge of the attack on the Portuguese possessions in 
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South Asia. After the Portuguese had been expelled, 

he was appointed @ommissary and Superintendent over 
Coromandal, Surat, Sri Lanka, Bengal ,and Malacca, with 
his headquarters in Colombo. He had ideas which were 
different from those of his superiors in Batavia, in 
Java. He believed that it was Colombo, not Batavia, 
that should be the chief seat of the Dutch power in the 
east. He envisaged a major sphere of Dutch interest in 


South Asia based on Sri Lanka and the South Indian coast. 


Under the circumstances, with the Dutch deter- 
mined to expand their interests in Sri Lanka and the 
king of Kandy resolved to expel them, conflict was 
inevitable. It was military, diplomatic and economic. 
Rajasimhna refused to recognise the legality of Dutch 
rule in the Maritime regions. At the beginning, except 
in Jaffna, where the Dutch took over all the Portuguese 
possessions, their control in other areas of the island 
extended to about half the area the Portuguese had con- 


trolled. 


The Dutch East India Company, Vereenidge Oost 
Indiscne Campignie (V.0.C.) had been formed on March 20, 


1602. It was composed of six "chambers", each of which 
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traded with its own capital, but profit and loss were 
pooled, There were seventeen directors appointed for 
life by the Government of the town in which the "cham- 
ber" was situated, the most powerful of these, Amster- 
dam, appointed eight. The "seventeen", the "Heeren 
XVII" in Dutch, who met three times a year, had powers 
only to lay down the general policy. The "chambers" 
implemented it. The States General, the Parliament of 
Holland, delegated to the company several powers by 
charter. It received the exclusive right to trade in 
all countries between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan. In this area it could carry on 
war, enter into ies take possession of territory 


and erect forts. 


In 1609 a central authority was established 
in the east for the company, with a Governor-General 
and the Council of the Indies. Pioter Both was the 
first Governor-General. His successor, Jan Pietersoon 
Coen, the real founder of the Dutch eastern empire, 
founded ae seat of government in Batavia, in Java, 


in 1619, 
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Kandy's relations with the Dutch under Raja- 

simha's successors, Vimala Dharma Suriya II (1687-1707) 
and Narendrasimha (1707-1739), the last of the Sinhalese 
kings of the Kandy line, who were followed by the Naya- 
kkars, were chequered, but mostly acrimonious. Each 
needed the other for external trade and for some nece- 
ssities of daily life. On the whole, the Dutch, who 
oceupied the entire Maritime region so that the king of 
Kandy could have no access to the outside world except 


by their leave, was in a stronger position. 


There were phases when the two parties were 
friendly, more or less. Van Imhoff, who became Governor 
in 1736, based his policy initially on the fact that the 
economy of the country was inter-dependent between the 
Kandyans and the Dutch. The Kancyans required Dutch 
help in two principal matters. The Kandyan royal family 
as the only ruling house in Sri Lanka, looked to Duteh 
South India for its spouses. The Dutch readily helped 
in sending missions to South India for this eaeeeecs 
They also helped in sending them to the Buddhist coun- 
tries of South-€ast Asia, principally Burma and Thailand, 
to maintain ecntacts and particularly to revive the 
upasampada and the purity and vitality of the Buddhist 
sangha in the ey 


On their part, the Dutch needed Kandyan good- 
will in collecting cinnamon for export : and in trans- 
porting elephants to Jaffna to be sent on to India and 
other countries, They required the king's permission 
to peel cinnamon in his territories. He could, if he 
wished, impede production in the Dutch territories 


because of his influence. 


On the whole, however, the relations between 
the Kandyans and the Dutch were acrimonious. When the 
first Nayakkar came to the Kandy throne in 1739, the 
policy did not change immediately. But not long after, 
the Nayakkars revised the attitude of their Sinhalese 
predecessors. It was this continuing attempt to expel 
the Dutch from sri Lanka that led to the arrival of the 
British which is the main theme of this study. 


Before considering that development, it is 
necessary to discuss the origins of Nayakkar rule in 
Sri Lanka and its implications both for Sri Lankam 
and South Indian History. 
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THE NAYAKKAR DYNASTY OF KANDY 
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When Sri Vijaya Rajasimha, brother~in-law 
of Narendrasimha, ascended the throne of Kandy in 
1739, he inaugurated a dynasty mainly Indian by blood. 
He traced his descent from the Nayaks of Madurai. 
Vijaya Rajasimna (1739-1747) and his three successors, 
Kirti Sri Rajasimha (1747-82), Rajadhi Rajasimha (1782- 
1798) and Sri Vikrama Rajasimha (1798-1815), were the 
four members of the i a dynasty. The British 
exiled the fourth in 1816. 


Rajasimha II's son and successor, Vimala Dharma 
Suriya II (1687-1707) devoted himself to religious pur- 
suits. It was his son Sri Vira Parakrama Narendrasimha 
(1707-39) who brought the Nayakkars on the Kandy throne 


to succeed him. 


As stated earlier, when Narendrasimha, the last 
of the royal Sinhalese line of Vikramabahu (1469-1511) 
died in 1739, the throne passed on to his chief Queen's 
brother Sri Vijaya Rajasimha, a Nayakkar from Madurai 
region in South India. It was an old tradition with the 
royal houses of Sri Lanka to seek their brides from 
Madurai. Vijaya, the eponymous founder of the Sinhalese 


race, who has been ascribed to about the fifth century 
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B.C., refused to be consecrated king without a queen of 
noble rank. Accordingly, so the national chronicle of 
the Sinhalese, the Maha a, states, his ministers sent 
envoys "with many precious gifts, jewels and pearls and 
so fourth, to the city of Madura in southern (India) to 
woo the daughter of the Pandu king for their lord, de- 
voted (as they were) to their rulers and they also (sent 
to woo) the daughters of others for the ministers and 
retainers. When the messengers were quickly come by 
ship to the city of Madhura they laid the gifts and 
letter before the king. The king took counsel with his 
ministers, and since he was minded to send his dauchter 
(to Lanka), he having first received also daughters of 
others for the ministers (of Vijaya), high upon a hun- 
dred maidens, proclaimed with beat of drum; 'Those men 
here who are willing to let a daughter depart for Lanka 
shall provide their daughters with & double store of 
clothing and place them at the doors of their houses. 
By this sign shall we (know that we may) take them to 
ourselves’. When he had thus obtained many maidens and 
had given compensation to their families, he sent his 
daughter, bedecked with all her ornaments and all that 
was needful for the journey, and al] the maidens whom 
he had fitted out, according to their rank, elephants 
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withal and horses and waggons, wortry of a king and 
eraftsmen and a thousand families of the eighteen guilds, 
entrusted with a letter to the conqueror Vijaya. All 
this multitude of men disembarked at Mahatittha; for 
that very reason is that landing place known as Maha- 
tpitta". 


The Sinhalese “considered it a privilege to 
intermarry with the Madura dynasty". In the late seven- 
teenth century it became a matter of policy for the 
chief queen or queens of Kandy to have been princess 


or princesses of Madurai. 


This might have been due to the fact that there 
were no other ruling Sinhalese family in Sri Lanka apart 
from Kandy, and the Kandy kings insisted on consorts of 
the Suryavamsa, or the solar lineage, to grace their 
coronation and 4l1so to produce an heir acceptable to the 
people. Perhaps also, the Kandy kings would not take 
queens from the noble families of their kingdom because 
many of these nobles were hostile to the throne and to 
marry their daughters would only be to strengthen them. 
They could hope to offset the intrigues of the hostile 


nobles with a faction of their own. In fact, @ contem- 


porary Sinhalese poem states that Narendrasimha married 
& lady from Madurai “in order to quell the power of his 
rebellious chiefs who were coveting the throne, and also 
to produce 4 pure royal line wmixed with the nobility. 
Therefore, he ignored the royal maidens of Ceylon who 
were of ‘mixed descent! and invited the daughter of 
Madura", 


It was Rajasimhna II who, in the late middle 
ages, revived the custom of securing brides from Madurai. 
Interestingly, Rajasimha had also & Kandyan lady of noble 
birth for wife. To her he gave many gifts. But queenly 


rank and status was reserved for the Madurai lady. 


His successor, Vimala Dharma Suriya II, in the 
words of the Cylayamsa, followed his father's example 
and “as his aggamahnesi he took the daughter of the manesi 
in the town of saanican. 


Some details are available of the way that 
Vimala Dharma Suriya II made an attempt to have his son 
and successor, Narendrasimha, married to 4 lady from 
Madurai. Early in 1705 the chiefs of Kandy requested 
the Dutch to grant passage in their ships to two envoys 


og 


who were going to Madurai to seek a bride for the heir 
7 

apparent. The Dutch controlled the seas around the 

island and held the important ports. Without their 


consent communications with Madurai were impossible. 


In 1706 two Sinhalese chiefs, Palkumbure Maho- 
ttiyar and Udovita Mehsndivan sailed in a Dutch ship 
from Colombo. The preliminary negotiations for a 
marriage alliance were in the hands of Venkatapathi 


Nayakkar and Ramanatha Pillai, two South Indians. 


Two Tamils who had settled down in Sri Lanka, 
Chidambaranatha and apes accompanied the two Kandy 
envoys as interpreters. On arrival in Tuttukudi, the 
interpreters, the two middlemen and a few Dutch soldiers 
proceeded to Tiruchirapalli, at that time the capital 
of the Nayaks of Madurai. The envoys, who remained in 
Tuttukudi, left it for Tiruchirapalli in May, 1706. When 
they arrived vithin a leasue of the ase they were 
placed in charge of a Rangappa Nayakkar. They then sees 
tered the city to stay with 4 chief named Raja Tondaman. 
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In July, the envoys held an interview with Rama 
Nayakkar and Rangappa Nayakkar and an official called in 
the records, Mutuven ane The Sinhalese envoys pre- 
sented three letters, written in Sinhalese, Tamil and 
Telugu, asking eS poeene of & Madurai lady for the 
Kandy heir apparent. They were told that the king's 
request would be granted without delay. But nothing 
was done. The Dutch governor Simons states that even 
at the time of writing (16, December 1707), when Vimala 
Dharma waceek too, was dead, nothing had come out of 
this mission. However, the Kandyan court acknowledged 
the facilities afforded i the honour done by the Dutch 


and thanked the Governor. 


Soon after the heir apparent succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father on June 4, 17078 he 
again turned to Madurai for a queen or queens. In the 
words of the eaaea the king, "who was an abode of 
discernment and manly virtues, in order to protect the 
royal dignity in Lanka, fetcred princesses from the town 


of Madhura and made them mahesis", 


Though the Cyulavagsa calls these ladies "nrin- 


cesses" the evidence available on the point is not un- 
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animous. According to Schrender, the Dutch Governor of 
the Maritime Provinces from 1757-1762, the king was 
married to "a princess of the opposite coast, who was 

the daughter of one Pitti Nayakkar of the Bagdegas eaeta, 
It is important to try and settle the status of Naren- 
drasimha's consort or consorts from Madurai, for it was 
a brother of hers or theirs who eventually became the © 


first Nayakkar king in Kandy. 


A Tamil document, Narrative of the Affairs of 
eanaveawaay happens to be the sole South Indian source 
available so far on the marriage alliances between Madurai 
and Kandy. It says that the Kandy envoys had an audience 
of the Nayak of Madurai. When they made their request 
for a Madurai princess, the Nayak became angry and re- 
fused to accept their presents and ordered the envoys 
to leave. He strictly commanded his relatives not to 
offer their daughters to them on behalf of the king of 
Kandy. 


Nevertheless, adds this document, @ poor man 
agreed to give his daughter in marriage. The envoys 
were asked to go to Ramesvaram. There the poor man and 


his family met them under cover of night. The parties 
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then sailed for Kandy and there the nuptials took place. 
The consecration of Narendrasimha and the mahesi from 
Madura was celebrated with great magnificence. Hulan- 
gamuve Mydaliya, one of the envoys, was given the village 
of Ambokka as a gift by the king for performing the ser- 
vice of going to Madurapura to fetch the bride for the 
uncompurable and extremely magnificent ceremony of con- 
soerettonh: In Janu2ry 1710, another bride was brought 
to Sri Lanka, from South India with her family and re- 
ane After sometime the king died childless and was 
succeeded by the brother of his queens under the title 
of Vijaya Bala oheneae 


Thus, the evidence of the famil manuscript 
directly contradicts the CyJlavamsa. There is no parti-. 
cular reason to accept the assertion of the ee ts 
It is true that Vijayaranga Chokkanatha, the Nayak of 
Madurai at the time, was a conservative in religious 
matters, and he might have objected to the different 
religion of the king of Kandy, a Buddhist. But he must 
have known that the king's mother and grandmother had 
been princesses of Madurai, of bis own stock and pres- 


umably of his own caste. He might not have turned down 
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the Kandy request. The national chronicle of the Sin- 
halese, the Culavamsa is entitled to better eaaeace 
After all, if the Nayak of Madura could ride the high 
horse, the king of Kandy too could be punctilious and 
exacting. Would the people of Kandy, also conservative 
in their way, have accepted 4 woman who was not a 


princess as their queen and her son as king? 


The social status of the Madurai lady in terms 
of caste becomes an important issue because, the union 
proving peitiees king Narendrasimha nominated as his 
successor a brother of that queen. According to Manda- 
aera this brother had accompanied his sister 
from Madurai to Kandy and had remained at the court since. 
The Cylavamsa 98, 1, confirms this. It says, “After 
Narindrasiha's death the younger brother of the Manesi 
of this king became king, adorned with the ornament of 
virtue. Known by the name of Sri Vijaya Rajasiha, he 
was after the attainment of his consecreation as King, 
piously attached to the Triad of the jewels (that is, 
the Buddha, the Sangha, and the Dharma). To establish 
his own dynasty he fetched princesses ren town of 


Madhura and made them his chief mahesis", 
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The accession of Sri Vijaya Rajasimha jid not go 
undisputed. A powerful party at the court supported the 
claims of Unambuve Bandara, the former king's son by a 
fea of the Vellala caste. But Unambuve seems to have 
declined the throne. "Later on he lived safe and sound 


30 
at the court of Kandy". 


Why Jnambuve iid not succeed, either because he 
did not wish to or because he found discretion the better 
part of valour, sheds interesting light on the question 
of royal succession in Kandy. He failed because his 
mother was not of royal stutus, She was of the Vellala 
caste (called the Govikula in Sri Lanka), the highest 
in social hierarchy. Nevertheless, she was not of royal 
birth, Therefore, her son could not succeed. Children 
born to the kings of Kandy from women who were not of 
royal blood were called Seen a They had no 
legal right to the throne. But they became nobles, 


and were given lands and titles. 


The important question now arises wry Narendra- 
sisha chose the brother of his chief queen to succeed 
him and not « son of his sister, if he had any. His 


decision had no precedent in the history of Sri Lanka, 
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The custom did not prevail among the Nayaks of Madurai 
cee There is no satisfactory explanation of what 
Narendrasimha did. But it is important to remember that, 
unprecedented as it was, it received the support of the 
nobles and the people, and Sri Vijaya Rajasimha did 


succeed without any problem. 


"Without doubt" says isfuee "the Sinhalese 
right of succession rests on patriarchy. Nevertheless 
in Sri Lanka as elsewhere in India, the remnants of an 
older matriarchy have been preserved, This is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the part played by the sister's 
son, the bhagineyya. The fact of this relationslip 
being designated by a special term is in itself sig- 
nificant (Skt. bhagineya). For a brother's sons no 
Such terms exists. They are simply called gyunayo. It 
is undoubtedly the case that the sister's son enjoyed 
a certain preference; the last remnant of that special 
position accorded to him under matriarcry". Lorna 
Srimathic Devaraja is tempted to say that it was the 
marumakkathayam principle, which means succession by 
nephews, popular in Kerala, that influenced the accession 


of Sri Vijaya Rajasimha to the throne of Kandy. 
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While all this ‘Te true enough, there was some- 
thing unusual in what Narendrasimha did. He introduced 
what to Kandy was a new principle of succession. As it 
happened, no other opportunity arose in Kandy, or for 
trat matter in the whole of Sri Lanka, to apply it again 
quite in that form. The three other Nayakkar kings of 
Kandy, Kirti Sri Rajasimha, Rajadhirajasimha and Sri 
Vikrama Rajasimha, succeeded under different circum- 
stances. Sri Vijaya Rajasimha married the daughter of 
one Narenappa, 4 relative of Bangaru Tirumala Nayaka, 
who belonged to the collateral branch of Madurai Nayak 
family of Viswanatha Nayaka (see genealogical table II), 
Narenapp@ Nayaka's paternal grand father, Periya Tirumala 
Nayaka, was married to a sister of a prince of seiseeace 
Sri Vijaya Rajasimha died an August 11, 1747. As he was 
also childless like his predecessor, he nominated his 
eldest brother-in-law, Kirti Sri Rajasimha, who had been 
living in Kandy. He was then a boy of fourteen. Thus 
the rule of the Nayakkars continued in Kandy. His mino- 
rity introduced a new factor in royal successions. The 
nobles became powerful. Two chiefs, Dumbara and Mam- 
pitiya, carried on the administration, though jealous 


of each other. Two of Kirti Sri Rajasimna's four queens 
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were said to be the descendants of Vijayaraghava Nayak, 


of Tanjavur (1633-1673). 


When Kirti Sri Rajasimhna died on January 2, 
1782, of the effects of a fall from his horse, a brother 
of his succeeded him under the title of Rajadhi Raja- 
simha. But the Sinhalese nobles, unremitting in their 
hostility to the Nayakkars at the court, were growing 
more and more powerful, a process which culminated in 
1815 with the extinction of the Kandy kingdom. The new 
king had gone to Sri igneacde a child along with his 


brother, and he had been brought up as a Kandyan,. 


Pilima Talavve, the First Adigar (the principal 
noble in the State and the highest State functionary) 
deposed Rajadhi Rajasimha in 1798. Probably his ambition 
was to seize the throne for himself with the help of the 
British. But some of the other chiefs would not accept 
him. According to custom, the first Adigar could help 
in the choice of &@ successor to the king. Talavve re- 
frained from doing this and carried on the administration 
without any king. 
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Rajadhi Rajasimha chose Muthuswami, a brother 
of a queen of his, not as successor, but till such time 
as his queens should select a son of one of their bro- 
thers. When Rajadhirajasimna died in 1798, the victim 
of a fe enete fever in 1798, Talavve selected Kannu- 
eer the son of a sister of a queen of Rajadhi 
Rajasimha. Kannuswami was only one of many Nayakkar 
relatives of the late king who had claims to the throne 
under the system of matriarchy. Rajadhi Rajasimha had 
married two pairs of sisters. The first pair had seven 
brothers, Muthuswami, Buddhuswami, Kannuswami, Chinnaswami, 
Appuswami, Ayaswami and Rangaswami. The second pair had 
one brother Kandaswami. Any one of these could have been 
chosen under the system Narendrasimha had introduced. 
But Kannuswami was chosen with Talavve's help. Kannuswami 
was @ very young man. Tere called him "a contemptible 
person, weak in snreriece™. His intention was to set 
him aside when opportunity offered. In the meanwhile, 
he made the new king who ascended the throne as Sri 
Vikrama Rajasimha, exile all the Nayakkars and execute 
many opponents of his own. The queen and all the rela- 
tions of the late king were imprisoned. He imprisoned 
the king's uncle also, and forcibly married his two 
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42 
daughters. Several royal relations managed to escape 


into British territory and were given pension by gover- 
nor North who hoped they might be uSeful in future. 

Among them was Muthuswami, the king's brother-in-law. 
Talavva Succeeded in making the new rule hateful and 
contemptible. "The pressures built up by this con- 
frontation led to an irreparable breakdown in the 
political sphere, and the Kandyan kingdom, diviied against 
itself, became a tempting prey to the British who already 
had an iron grip on the coast and were not disinclined 

to round off total control over the island iN that a 


suitable opportunity had presented itself", 


This dynasty has not received much attention 
from Indian historians, It ruled for only seventysix 
years, from 1739 to 1815. But its historical importance 
is out of all proportions to its brief term of rule. In 
the first places it was a quasi-Indian dynasty in a 
foreign re ee called to the tkrone by the suffrages 
of the people and the nobles, and not as conquerors. 

It aes a the jealousy and hostility of many power- 
ful <Oise. But when it fell, it was to the superior 
arms of the British. 
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In the second place, the dynasty quickly assi- 
milated the Sinhalese ethos by adopting their names, 
language and religion. The kinzs were epoent Buddhists 
and made magnificent gifts to the Senge They had 
necessarily to build up a faction of their own people to 
offset the influence of the nobles, many of whom, tl rough- 
out the term of the dynasty, were intriguing against 
them, at first with the Dutch in the Maritime Provinces, 
andy after the expulsion of the Dutch, with the British, 
who had Supplanted them. Hence they took care to per- 
petuate their rule by intermarrying with their kith and 
kin in South India and nominating as successors to the 
throne one of their own blood relations. Nevertheless, 
the Nayakkar kings were able to keep the nobles at bay 
partly because they had the support of the people. 


In the third place, the story of the Kandy 
dynasty of Nayakkars forms 4n important chapter in the 
history of Vijayanagar. The subsidiary dynasties of 
Ikkeri, Mysore, Ginsee, Tanjavur and Madurai are well 
known to sr el The Kandy dynasty should be added 
to the ae 
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| It was not on the same footing as the others. 
They were in power in the mainland of India, while it 
held rule in a foreign country, though a nearby one. 

Its problems were different. Kandy, an inland mountai- 
nous kingdom, surrounded by aggressive foreieners all 
around, had always to fight for its survival. It de- 
pended for two of its essential products, salt and fish, 
on their forbearance. It could not carry on its foreign 
trade except with their consent. But it had its weapons. 
The cinnamon which the foreigners coveted was grown 
mainly in the Kandy kingdom, and the kings could close 
the frontiers against the rulers of the Maritime Provi- 
nees. They also enjoyed the sentimental support of most 
of tke people in the Maritime Provinces as the sole sur- 
viving Sinhalese kingdom in the island. Their survival 
depended on their dexterity in making the most of their 
advantages as against their handicaps. 


For nearly a century they showed themselves quite 
able diplomats. If they fell in 1815, it was only to the 
rapacious imperialism of the British, who were then making 
their power felt al] over the world, 
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The Kandy Nayakkars' importance, specifically 
in Indian History, lies in their attempts to utilise 
their South Indian connections and influence in their 
struggles, diplomatic and military, against the Dutch, 
Their principal object was to get rid of these foreig- 
ners who had entrenched themselves in the Maritime 
Provinces. They believed that they could obtain help 
from South India in achieving this objective. They did 
not succeed, mainly because the Indian powers in the 
south were weak and were falling under tke dominance of 
the British. Utilising the financial and military weak- 
ness of the Nawabs of the Carnatic, the British were 
establishing themselves in the south. Their victory 
over Tippu Sultan of Mysore in 1799 made themselves the 


supreme masters. 


The Kandy Nayakkars were perhaps unrealistic 
in expecting any significant help from the Indian powers 
in the south. But it was, in fact, from the south that 
the decisive interference in Sri Lanka affairs came. It 
was the British from Madras who expelled the Dutch from 
the Maritime Provinces in 1795, and who, twenty years 
later, annexed the Kandy kingdom to bring the entire 
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island under their rule. This South Indian intervention 
in Sri Lankanaffairs proved far more decisive than any 
Indian invasion previously. For all these reasons, the 
Nayakkar kings of Kandy deserve careful study by Indian 


historians. 


We may now turn our attention to the events 
which led to the intervention of the British in the 
affairs of the Kandyan kingdom. 


1. 


3. 
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When the British occupied Kandy on 14th February, 
1815, they found that the king had left the city 
with his family. However he was captured by the 
British, placed on board the ship, "Cornwallis" 
for Madras with his wives, family and dependents. 
He was then transported to Vellore where he died 
on the 30th January 1832, aged fifty two years and 
leaving one son. See C,R. De Silva, Ceylon Under 
the British Occupation 1799-1835, p.152. 


Mabavamsa, translated by Wilhelm Geiger, pp.59~60. 
Mahatittha is now called Mantota, opposite to the 
islet of Mannar. 


The Sinhalese king could have more than one Mahbesi 
(queen) and the first of them was called aggamahesi 
(chief queen) and she alone wes entitled to play 4 
role in the abhisheka or consecration of the king. 
A king could not only have two mahesig but also two 
aggamahesis. In the Potgul Vihara inscription, the 
queen Candavati is d¥scribed as /second agvamahesi 
of Parakramabahu I (1153-1186), the first being 
Lilavati. See Epigraphia Zeylanica, II, p.241. 


3. 


cont.... 

During this period the king's mahesig (secondary 
wives) were known as yakanda doli or iron palanguin, 
to which they were entitled and the aggamahesis 
(chief queen) were known as randoli or golden 
palanquin. 


Manadarampura Puyato, verses 433-436. A Sinhalese 
poem of historical nature, it deviates from conven- 
tional theme, and deals with military, social and 
economic matters. It was probably written during 
the latter years of Kirti Sri Rajasimba's reign. 


Culavamsa, the continuation of Mahavamsa, translated 
by Wilhelm Geiger, part II, p.238. 


Ibid., p.235. 


Court Chiefs to Governor Simons, 1705, Ceylon 
National Archives. 1/3229. 


Mahottiya was an official who kept the official records, 
and Myhandiram was an officer of varying rank. It was 
also a@ title of honour given to persons’of the highest 
caste, the Govikula, or in Indian terms, the Vellala. 
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14, 
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Regarding the mission, a detailed report to the 

chief adigar (chief minister) is available. It 

is reproduced by P.M.P. Abhayasingha (ed.) in 
arata Vitti, pp. 122-129. 


The Dutch Governor of Sri Lanka, Cornelies Joan 
Simons (1703-1707) refers to this embassy of five 
people which was sent to Madurai in 1706 to fetch 


a bride, 
M fe) sv Ss s ; 
1202 (hereafter Memoir of Governor Simons) p.7. 


P.M.P, Abhayasingha, Op cit., p.127. 


This Raja must have been a member of the Pudukkottai 


ruling house. 


His real name was probably sometring like Muttu 


Iyer or Muttu Iyen. 
P.M.P, Abhayasingha, Op cit., p.128. 


Memoir of Governor Simons, p.7. 


Court chiefs to Governor Simons, 1706, Ceylon 
National Archives, 1/3259. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Te 


Narendrasimha, soon after his accession, married a 
Kandyan lady, the daughter of Monaravila, disaygl, 
(provincial Governor) of Matale. She is said to 
have borne a son to the king. It is very likely 
that the boy died young, for we hear no more about 
him. See Hugh Nevill, Collection of Ballads, 
British Museum, No.857. 


Culavamsa, p.2k2, 


E. Reimers (translater) Memoir of John Schreuder 
for his Successor, 1762, (hereafter Memoir of Hohn 
Schreuder) p.30. 


Included in William Taylor, (editor and translator) 

e a 2 L ’ 
Vol.II, Appendix G, pp.42-49. See also Regarding 
the kings of Candia and their connections with 


Madura, Collin Mackenzie Collection, India Office 
Library, Vol. IV, p.107. 


s a Cc » Manuscript in 
Land Settlement Department, Colombo Secretariat, 
Vol. I, p.87. 


22. 


23. 


au. 
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26. 


30. 
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In January 1710 another bride was brought to Sri 
Lanka, from South India, with her family and retinue. 
Governor and council of Ceylon to the Governor General 
and Council, 14 February, 1710, Koloniale Arctief, 
1678, ff. 117-120; See Lorna Srimathie Dewaraja, 


Op.scit., p35. 
William Taylor, Opscit., pp. 43-47. 


It was written between 1798 and 1803 and its author 


is anonymous. 


Contra, Lorna Srimathie Dewaraja, Op.cit., p.3+. 
She says "The brides did come from Madura, but it 
is doubtful whether they belonged to the royal family". 


Culavamsa, 98.1. Narendrasimha had no children by 
either of the aggamahesis. 


Verse, 510, 
ayamsa, Vol. II, p.246. 


Referred to as @ concubine of the king. 


See E.Reimers, Op.cit., p.30. 


Dbid., p.2l6. 
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31, Culavamsa,38.80. Even in the 5th century, Kassapa I 


32. 


was considered a usurper because his mother was not of 
royal rank. The designation bandara given to the off- 
spring of Sinhalese kings by @ secondary wife of the 
Govikula was not accorded to the offspring of the 


king by women of a lower caste. 


When Chokkanatha Nayake of Madurai Nayak dynasty died 
without a male issue it was his wife Minakshi (1732- 
1738), who succeeded him and not his brother-in-law, 
Venkata Perumal Nayaka. See R.Satyanatha Aiyar, 
Nayaks of Madura,p.2323; See also Geiger's introduction 
to his translation of Cylavamsa, ‘Kingship and law of 
Succession in Medieval Ceylon’, Vol.I, p.XXII; For 
more details on the law of succession see ‘Mother 
right and succession to the throne in Malabar and 
Ceylon' in Ceylon Journal of Historical and Social 
Studies, Vol.II, Jan-June, 1963, No.1, pp.25~393 
M.B.Ariyapala "Succession to the throne in Ancient 
Ceylon", University of Cevlon Review, Vol.XII,No.4, 
Oct.1954%, pp. 195-216, Ariyapala, supports the view 


that succession depended upon Primogeniture. 


33. 


3. 


35. 


36. 
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Culavamsa, Vol.I. 


Lorna Srimathie Dewaraja (Op.cit., p.37) is tempted 
to say that it was the Marumakkathayam principle, 
which means succession by nephews, that influenced 
the accession of Sri Vijaya Rajasimha to the throne 
of Kandy. 


It is said that sri Vijaya Rajasimha sent an embassy 
to Madurai for a bride in 1739. The Kandy envoys 
met the Nayakkar representatives, Ramakrishna Nayaka 
and Narenappa (Narayanappa ?) Nayaka in Ramanatha- 
puram town. The Kandyan envoys saurcht for their 
king the hand cf 4 daughter of Narenappa Nayaka. 

The father agreed. Subsequently Narenappa Nayaka 
settled down in Kandy along with his family. Sri 
Vijaya Rajasimha married another Madurai lady seven 
years later on April 21, 1747, 

William Taylor, Opecit., Vol.II, App.G.p.47. 


Narenappa Nayaka's paternal grandfather, Periya 


Tirumala Nayaka, was married to a sister of a prince 


of Madurai. Me J G L 
Successor, p.3. Loten was the Dutch Governor of ““ 


Maritime Provinces between 1752-1757. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40, 


“UT, 


42, 


43, 


bb 
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E. Reimers, Opecit., p.30. 


William Taylor, Op.cit., Vol.II, Appendix C. p.49. 
The existence of the marriage alliance between the 
Nayakkar dynasty of Kandy ani the descendent of 
Vijaya Raghava Nayaka of Tanjavur is confirmed by 
a Telugu manuscript, Tanjayuruvari Carita. See 


T. Venkataswamy Rao, A Manhual of the Tanjore District 
in the Madras Presidency, p.758. 


Madras Military and Political Proceedings, 254, 
XXII, 359 ff. de Meurn to Harris, 1700 August, 1793. 


J.Davy, Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 312. 
S.G. Perara, History of Ceylon, II, p.31. 
J. Davy, Op cit. 


North to Secret Committee, 26th November 17983 
Colonial Office Records, 54.1; and North to Secret 
Committee, 30th January, 1800, Colonial Office 
Records, 54.1. 


KM, De Silva, Op .cit., p.230. 


45. 


46. 


47. 
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There was 3 street in Kandy, named Malabar Street, 
where only the Nayakkars lived. "Malabar" was a 
term frequently applied to the Tamils and Telugus 
of South Tamil Nadu. It arose from a misconception 
on the part of the Arabs who gave the name of "Ma! 
bar" to the South Coromandal Coast. This name fre- 


quently occurs in the records of the time. 


Nobe/s and Sangha (order of the monks) were g sources 
of threat to the Kings cf Sri Lanka. During the 
reign of the Nayakkar king, Kirti Sri Rajasimha , 
(1747-1760) the second adigar Samanakkodi and some 
of the most venerated monks of the land plotted to 
kill the King by inviting him to a religious fes- 
tival. They dug & pit, placed sharp spikes in it 
and covered it with some drapyeries and placed the 
throne on it. The idea was that the moment the 
king tfikes his seat the drafiperies would give way 
and he would fall impaled upon the spikes. However | 
it failed to materialise since the king had prior 
information about the plot. Cuylavamsa, p.23. 


Cyulavamsa, 100.73. 


48, Though the Nayakkar dynasty figures in the general 
histories of Sri Lanka, for example in K.M,. de 
Silva's A_ History of Sri Lanka, only one book, by 
itself, has been devoted to it so far. This is 
Ihe Kandyvan Kingdom 1707-1760, by Lorna Srimathie 
Dewaraja. It is not primarily a history of Naya 
kkars, for it begins before they came to power and 
ends before they lost it. There are standard his- 
tories of the Nayaks of Madurai, Tanjavur, Gingee 
and Ikkeri, by R,Sathyhatha Aidyer, V.Vriddhagirisan, 
C.S. Srinivasachari and K.D.Swaminathan respectively. 
The Wodeyars of Mysore have been studied by M.Shama 
Rao in Modern Mysore but it carries the story upto 
1868. 


CHAPTER ~ IV 


THE KANDYAN KINGDOM'S EARLY CONTACT WITH THE ZNGLISH 


BAST INDIA COMPANY AND THE PYBUS MISSION 
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From the early days, Sri Lanka, which was at a 
strategic cross roads of international trade between the 
East and the West, has been visited by foreigners from 
time to time. But the first Briton (or, rather, English- 
man in the period before the union of England and Scotland 
in 1797) to visit the island arrived only late in the 
sixteenth century. He was Ralph Fitch who landed in 
Colombo in 1588. 


But the best known Briton to live long years, 
though unwillingly, was Robert Knox. A captive in the 
Kandy kingdom for nineteen years, six months and seven- 
teen days, he was compelled to live in many Sinhalese 
villages almost as one of the Sinhalese. He observed 


their life and manners very closely. 


Knox was always hoping to escape. Knox succee- 
ded in getting several letters to Colombo. One of them 
reached Madras. The Dutch Governor of Colombo took pity 
on the captives and sent them some money. But the cap- 


tives had to repy on their efforts to escape. 


Knox, writing in his autobiography which was 
discovered in manuscript only early in the present cen- 


tury, said bitterly. "The Hast India Company, in whose 
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service 29 men were taken, use no other means (to save 
charges, I beleeve) than letters" to rescue ioe This 
was unjust. Sir Hdward Winter, the Agent in Madras, was 
instructed from London to take steps to secure their 
release. Accordingly, Winter sent a ship to "Zeilon to 
redeeme the English captives". But the Dutch stopped 


her very near Madras and sent her back. — 


But in the same year a letter from Winter dic 
reach the king in Kandy. Shortly after, a Dutch amba- 
ssador, Hendrik Draak, went to Kandy for the same pur- 
pose. The king summoned all the captives to Kandy. But 
at this time a revolt broke out against the king. When 
he had eupEroreet it, he was not inclined to release the 


captives. 


The Inglish failed to have the captives released 
mainly because of Dutck hostility. The Dutch were willing 
to pass on letters, but they would not do anything more. 
They suspected the English of trying to establish them- 
selves in Sri Lanka in order to break their mononoly of 
cinnamon. They were justified. For, the Directors in 


London, in asking Madras in December, 1669, to take 
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further steps to have the captives released, also asked 
what the prospects were of bringing the king's cinnamon 
to a port on the east coast of Sri Lanka, which was not 
under Dutch control. Shortly after, another letter, 
while mentioning the captives, asked that some cinnamon 
plants be obtained from Sri Lanka and planted in St. 


Helena, the Company's settlement. 


Finally, in 1679,Knexand another captive, 
Stephen Rutland, escaped, going through Anuradhapura, 
to the Dutch Fort in Aripu. They arrived there on 
Oetober 18, 1679. The Dutch received them courteously 
and sent them on to Mannar. From there they went to 
Colombo, where the Governor, Ryckloff van Goens (Junior) 
received them. He accompanied them to Batavia. From 
there Knox proceeded to the lnglish factory in Bantam 
and, finally, to London. He was there in September, 


1680 after having been absent for over twentythree years. 


Ag already stated, the British endeavoured to 
find an opening for their trade. Their attempts to 
have Knox and his companions freed were not altogether 
altruistic or compassionate. The Directors in London 


thourht that the correspondence with Rajasimha in Kandy 
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could be utilised to broach a proposal for trade rela-~ 
tions. The British desired to break the Dutch monopoly 
of the Sri Lanka cinnamon trade, and to take their stare 
in a flourishing India-Sri Lanka trade. The Dutch 

were quite aware of a11 this and did 411 they could to 


frustrate the efforts. 


"The most menacing prospect for the Dutch lay in 
the trade the English and) Danish merchants who from the 
1650's were sailing into the port of Kottiyar in Trin- 
comalee Bay in their port-to-port small scale trading 
in the Bay of Bengal; the Kandyan ruler, for his part, 
actively encouraged this. The Dutch, on the other hand, 
were apprehensive about his control over the ports on the 
east coast, not merely because it threatened their econo- 
my and trading interests; they realised that trade links 
could mature into political ones, and that it was through 
these ports that these would be established. All these 
questions assumed much greater urgency when the English 
Kast India Company began to show interest in acquiring 


a trading settlement on the east coast of Sri Lanka". 


In 1759, the Dutch Governor, Jan Schreuder, 
resolved to enforce the payment of arrears and dues on 


land. These arrears had accumulated over a length of 
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time because the administration was lax. The dues 
related to gardens planted with official consent which 
were liable for a third of the produce and those planted 
without consent which had to pay half. Large tracts of 
cultivated land had been abandoned by the villagers and 
Occupied by others during a recent war. When the Gover- 
nor decided to enforce the payment of arrears and dues, 
the problem of ownership, of land arose. There was much 
unjust extortion. Troops were sent to enforce the orders. 
They had directions to destroy trees in case of opposition. 
Naturally this led to wide resentment. 


There was also much anger over the Dutch policy 
of reclaiming land within the cinnamon growing areas 
which had been cultivated without official knewledge. 
The official policy, which set great store by the cul- 
tivation of the cinnamon, was that areas near cinnamon 
fields had to be abandoned, and some of these areas were 
paddy fields. The Government gave alternative land only 
for those areas which, though not held as grants, had 
still been paid for. Lands thus reclaimed were reserved 
for cinnamon. Whole plantations of coconut and jack 
fruit were destroyed. Further, collecting rent had been 


farmed out, and the renters were extortionate. 
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A plot was formed in oo in July 1760, to 
assassinate Kirti Sri Rajasimha. It was discovered 
and foiled by his father-in-law Narayanappa, and the 
conspirators were punished. He seems to have made the 
king believe that it was a Dutch plot sere in collu- 
Sion with pro-Dutch elements in Kandy. 


War broke out in January, 1761. The Kandy for- 
ces won many initial victories, including the capture of 
Matara, in the south. The Dutch had been hampered to 
some extent by the intimidating presence of a British 
naval squadron urder Admiral Cornish at Trincomallee. But 
the Dutch in South India, both on the Coromandal and the 
Kerala coasts, rushed reinforcements. Moreover, the Kandy 


forces had suffered heavy casualties. 


It was during this period that the Kandyan king 
Kirti Sri Rajasimha turned to South India. The main powers 
at the time, in South India, were the British in Madras, the 
Dutch in Nagapattinam and a few other settlements on both 
the coasts, the Nawab of the Carnatic, edi of Than ja- 


vur, and the usurper, Hyder Ali, in Mysore. 


It is necessary at this stage to examine in detail 
the statement of a Sri Lankan scholar,V.L.B.Mendis. According 
to Mendis,"There are grounds to believe that after the 
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outbreak of the 1760 rebellion the Kandyan court con- 
templated an international alliance against the Dutch 

into which = English East India Company would have 

been drawn". He also says that the Nayakkars of 

Kandy "entertained a plan to establish a close feder- 
ation between Ceylon and the States of Tanjore and Madura, 
mutual trade advantages a the union under one crown 


as an ultimate objective". 


It would be evident from the following discu- 
ssion that both these projects were entirely visionary. 
The Nayakkars were ruling over neither Madurai nor 
Tanjavur in the 1760's. The Marathas were in power 
in Tanjavur having displaced the Nayakkars in the pre- 
vious century. At this time and for many years to come, 


the British needed to be friendly with the Dutch. 


The British attempted to utilise the dispute 
between Rajasimha and the Dutch for their own purposes. 
They opened negotiations with the king to acquire a 
trading settlement and concession in or around Trin- 


comallee. 


The Dutch, coming to know of the king's negoti- 
ations with the British, kept a close naval watch on the 
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Kandyan ports. Therefore, the British could not send 
any official embassy to Kandy. However, they denied 
the Dutch claims of monopoly, and took their stand on 
the freedom of the seas and free mutual relations with 
Asian soak: It was not till during the American War 
of Independence (1774-1785) in this period that the 
British came to blows with the Dutch over the right to 
search neutral vessels. Hence there was no question of 
any “international alliance" against the Dutch. But it 
is possible that the Dutch, fighting for their survival 


in the Maritime Provinces, feared one. 


The Kandyans turned to the French. A squdaron 
under Admiral de la Haye “appeared off the east coast" 
of Sri Lanka, and with him the Kandyans sought an anti- 
Dutch alliance. De la Haye took possession of edges: 
But he too could not offer the king what he wanted, 
armed help against the Dutch, also for the same Eeeeoe 


7 
as the British. France was then at peace with Holland. 


The Dutch reacted vigorously. They turned the 
French out of Kottiyar and carried the war to the 
Coromandal coast where they expelled the French from 
Santhome (now a part of net?) which the latter had 


seized from the Portuguese. 
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Excluding the Dutch and the British in South 
India what “#re the other possible sources of help for 
the Kandyans? In 1761 Hyder Ali, who later made him- 
self formidable, had just established his usurped power 
in Mysore. He could not help. The Raja of Tanjavur 


was out of consideration. 


The other possible source of help was Mohammad 
Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic. He seems to have con- 
sidered the king of Kandy a sort of "country gentleman 
of Madurai or Tanjavur". He declined any help on tech- 
nical grounds. The king's uncle, Konnama Nayakkar, had 
sailed to South India without official credentials lest 
the Dutch, who were in complete control of the seas 
around Sri Lanka, should seize them and the purpose of 
his visit to South India is known to them, The Nawab 
seized unon this fact. He asked why the Kandyan had 
no official credentials and why no official had been 


sent. 


In any case, even if the Nawab had a mind to 
offer help, he could not have done so purposefully. 
By 1761 he had virtually become a protege of the 
British in Madras. It was they who were to firht his 
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battles against Hyder Ali in the coming years. The 
Kandyans were unrealistic in expecting any assistance 


from him, 


But they were justified in expecting it from 
the British in Madras, The British keenly resented 
the monopolist trade practices of the Dutch. There 
was also bad blood over recent developments in Bengal, 
where the Dutch had a settlement in Chinsurah, near 
Calcutta. Nevertheless, the Kandyan hope was a vain 
one, for it was the international situation that ulti- 
mately guided British policy at this time, and they were 
friends with the Dutch in Europe. They were not likely 
to jeopardise that in order to help the king of Kandy. 
In such @ situation it is jifficult to see how the king 
of Kandy could have fashioned an "international alliance" 


against the Dutch. 


There is also a theory that the king of Kandy 
had deputed two separate emissaries to the different 
powers in South India. It was the king's uncle who 
visited Madurai and Tanjavur on his behalf. Another 
emissary called on the Nawab of the Carnatic and on the 


failure of that mission he met the British Governor and 
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Council in marae The British names him the emissary 
"Makandar Moodiar", oe the Dutch "Uduma Lebbe, son 
of Maula Muhandiram". He seems to have been a Moor, 
or a Sri Lanka Muslim. He met the Governor | Council 


three times, according to the Dutch records. 


When the British decided to send an emissary 
to Kandyan Court a new chapter opened in the history 
of Sri Lanka. John Pybus who was chosen to go to Kandy, 
received his instructions in a document dated April 5 
1762. Pybus was then a member of the Madras Council. : 
The Pybus Mission in 1762 was the first diplomatic attempt 
on the part of the British to penetrate Sri Lanka. 


A letter Lord Pigot, the Governor of Madras, 
wrote to Pybus on April 6, 1762, sets out his instru- 
ections. It began as follows ;: 


"The king of Kandy and Emperor of Ceylon having 
sent here Makandar Moodiar as an Ambassador to solicit 
and obtain our assistance to protect him and his country 
from the oppression and usurpation which the Dutch had 


long endeavoured to establish and to prevent which he 
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has maintained wars against them these two years. We 
have considered the representations of his Ambassador 
of which you will receive a copy and resolved to send 
thither a trusting person to treat with the king on 
Such matters as may be necessary and to make such obs- 
ervations of the country power and the nature of the 
government as may tend to promote the future advantage 
of the Company with regard to trade on that island. To 
manage these negotiations and enquiry, our choice has 
fallen on you and we are persuaded you will discharge 
your commission to the best of your abilities. That 
you may thoroughly comprehend our intention on this 
occasion, we think it necessary to give you the pores 


3 
information and instruction for the rule of your conduct”. 


Pybus was instructed to keep his mission a 
close secret lest it should alarm the Dutch. He was 
to accompany Admiral Cornish who was sailing to Trin- 
comallee with @ squadron and to land there without the 
knowledge of the Dutch. The king had already guaranteed 
him protection. 


The most important instruction was that, Since 


the company did not intend to enter into any definite 
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arrangements with the king or to quarrel with the Dutch, 
Pybus was to avoid making any promise or offering any 
definite proposals. Still, he was to act and speak as 
if the Company did intend to help the king seriously, 
and to learn from him what he exvected of the Company 


and what he proposed to give in return. 


Pybus was to secure the particulars of all the 
treaties and engagements that existed between the king 
and the Dutch. He was to ascertain whether the Dutch 
were empowered to protect all the ports and to ply a 
monopoly in Sri Lanka trade. He was also to study the 
country thoroughly for its political institutions, its 


econony, its armed forces, its trade and its roads. 


Pybus was to examine the nature of the government. 
He had to find out whether the King was an absolute mon- 
arch, whether he was a man of enterprise and capacity, 
whether he took the field himself and whether he per- 
sonally conducted the administration. Hr was also to 
learn whether there were any leading men who were likely 
to rebel against the king. In particular, he was to 
ascertain all about his revenue; whether it was in coin 
or species, how it was collected, and whether there 


were any royal prerogatives. 
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The envoy was also to learn whether the Kandyans 
had experience of navigation, whether they could build 
sips, and what materials they had for this purpose. He 
was also to study the climate and learn whether water was 
plentiful. "In short", concluded these extraordinary ins- 
tructions delivered to an ostensible diplomatic envoy, 
“you are to make all such observations and enquiries as 
may tend to convey to us a just idea of the nature and 
produce of the country, the government, the forces, the 
revenues, the trade, the inhabitants, customs, disposi- 
tions and abilities in affairs of war, policy commerce 
that we may form a clear judgement of what advantage may 
at present or ae be drawn from them for the benefit 


of the company". 


Pybus, who sailed to Sri Lanka in a naval 
squadron under the command of Admiral Cornish, landed 
in Muttur, off Trincomallee, on May 5, 1762. He left 
for Kandy the same day and arrived in Gannoruwa, the 
ferry point on the Mahaveli Ganga, on the road to Trin-~ 
comalie¢, on May 23. He = lodged in a house on the 


Gannoruwa side of the river. 
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An escort accompanied him on his journey. In 
a diary he kept, he explains the system of travel on 
the part of distinguished personages in the country. 
Village headmen "assemble the people from the Different 
villages to assist in any business of the king's, who 
are to accompany those who demand them on such service 
to the end of their district, where they are exchanged 
or relieved by others summoned by the Head men of the 
next district for that purpose, and this is practised 
in each district as you pass RON ae 


On May 24, Pybus had his first aujdenee of the 
king. Pybus's account of this fills many pages. He was 
a& short tempered man by nature, and he resented the 
obligatory ceremony of presenting 4& letter to the king 


on bended knee. 


All that passed by way of diplomatic negoti- 
ations at this audience was an inquiry by the king whe- 
ther the British in Madras were his "steady and sincere 
friends". Naturally, the British envoy replied that 
they were. The king said that "he esteemed my being 


sent to his court on the verbal representation of a 
Private Messenger from him, as a very great mark of 
our confidence in him, and that as he ever heard the 
English Nation were remarkable for their good faith, 
he had long been deSirious of their friendships; con- 
cluding with desiring my opinion whether the Governor 
and Council of Madrass were his steady and sincere 
Friends, or not; to which I answered, that although 
his messenger had brought no Letter, Yet, as we had 
no doubt of his being sent by him, we considered the 
Representations he had made to us in the same manner 
light (sic) as if they had come from himself, and 
therefore did not hesitate upon dispatchg (sic) a person 
to his court, as he had desired; That I could take 
upon myself to assure him he would find the English 
punctual to any engagements they might enter into 
with him; That the Governor & Council of Madrass, in 
particular, were very heartily inclined to be nis 
steady and sincere Friends, and sent me to let him 
know so3 and that I should be ready to wait upon him 
to discourse in Private upon Business whenever he thought 
proper. He then desired I might be told that he had 
not words to express the Joy and satisfaction he felt 


at what I had said to him". 
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From this Pybus drew, rather hastily, the con- 
clusion that the King would "grant us any priviledge to 
induce us to settle on the island, and assist him in 


driving off the Dutch", 


After nine days, from May 25 to June 2, wren 
"nothing particular" occurred, Pybus was taken to a 
house within Kandy. The officer in attendance told 
Pybus that "the more myself and servants kept within 
the house, the more pleasing it would be to the king; 
as, by walking the streets, my Servants might probably 
get into some dispute & quarrels with the Cingalese, 
which would give the and much uneasiness", Rightly 
did Pybus conclude that the Kandyans were “not willing 
I should be too well acquainted with the place and its 
situation". He promised that "I would be careful my 
servants should not be seen in the streets", The court 
took other steps to isolate the envoy and his servants. 
A guard of ten or twelve persons from the palace, armed 
with "Evrope Arms" was quartered on the house, The 
officials made it out that it was a compliment to the 
envoy. But "I am satisfied it was (to) prevent my 
having any communication with the inhabitants". Further, 
"the Vackeel"s Brother, who had continued with me 411 


tre time I was at Gunnoor, was now forbid to come, but 
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by particular order when sent for by the officers who 


visited me daily, to act as an Interpreter". 


On June 4, Pybus was informed that the king, to 
show "his desire to make every thing as easy to me as 
possible, had appointed a Council consisting of his 
Generals and other Head Men, to meet and enter into 
Business with = who would acquaint him with that I 


might propose", 


Pybus met the council for the first time at 9 0! 
clock that night. Thus began the tortuous negotiations 
with each side attempting to outsmart the other. But they 
were foredoomed to failure because the English had not 
the slightest intention of granting what the king was 
very eager and anxious about. They merely wanted to find 


out whether they could get something for nothing. 


That the Kandyans had not the slightest inkling 
of the British attitude was repeatedly clear from what 
the spokesmen of the Court said on many occasions. Now, 
before Pybus met the Council, a “General", who, according 
to Pybus, "is a very sensible well-behaved man, a great 


favourite of the king's & seems well inclined towards 
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the English", said in "a long Harangue" that the king 

had shown Pybus special favours (like the house in Kandy 
and permission to ride in a palanquin in town) because he 
wished "to enter into (an) Alliance and Friendship with 
the <dnglish Nations; the Regard which had been paid by that 
Nation to the Representation made to them by a Private 
Messenger of his only, without any Letter from him". 


Then began a contest of wits. The Kandyans asked 
“what particular matter or Business the Governor & Council 
of Madrass had empowered me to communicate to him" (The 
king of Kandy). Pybus replied that he had been sent on 
the king's representation, to learn what proposals he had 
to make to the British and what he expected of them. "But 
they declined giving me any answer upon these points to, 
alledging that their directions were to hear from me 
what I had to Be 


This was an impasse. Pybus broke it to some 
extent by asking whether the king would "grant the Eng- 
lish liberty to settle upon this island, and upon what 
footing, or with what Privileages"~ The Kandyans made 
no direct reply to this, but asked specifically "in what 
manner, and how far, the English could Assist him (the 
king), both by Sea & Land, in his Ratererivea®? against 
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the Dutch. The courtiers said that the king had "sent 

a nerson to Madrass to represent to the Sovr. Council 
of Madrass that the Dutch, who had been settled upon 
this Island for many years, had till very lately behaved 
themselves well towards the king, and complyed with what- 
ever he had recommended to them; That within this year 
and a half or 2 years they had observed a very different 
eonduct, and shown no regard to the king's orders or 
advice; whereupon he had commenced 4 war against them, 
and sent his armies by Land to Diese thea, which he 

was sufficiently well able to do". 


Till now the Dutch were administering the Mari- 
time Provinces as servants of the king. This was only a 
legal fiction. It was not a fact that only two years 
previously, about 1760, the Dutch had become 'disobedient'. 
There had been many clashes between them and the Dutch. 
Nor was the present war going well for him. In1765 a 
Dutch military expedition against Kandy succeeded, and 
the King had to accept 4 hard treaty. 


Pybus had his answer. “I was not impowered to 
make any promise or engagements, and could only in General 


Assure them, that the English were well inclined to enter 
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Friendship & Alliance with the king, and that it was 
necessary, before anything was concluded, that the Govr. 
& Council of Madrass should be acquainted, what Priviled- . 
ges the King was willing to grant them, should they deter- 
mine upon sending him Assustance; which I therefore desi- 


red they would communicate to me”. 


Strangely enough, Pybus is more frank in his 
official report than in his private diary on this point. 
The Kandyans, he says there, urged that "as they had made 
me acquianted with what his Majesty demanded from us on 
his part, it rested with me to let know what indulgences 


we expected in return. This appeared but reasonable..." 


Pybus says he had two alternatives at this stage. 
"Though I saw the very little probability there was of 
entering into Treaty with them on such a footing and your 
Honour & (that is, the Governor or Madras and his Coun- 
cil) had furnished me with no directions on the subject, 
I nad no other alternative left but of declaring my real 
sentiments, or of making some proposals that might carry 
with them the Appearance of an Intention on our parts to 
cultivate an Alliance and Friendship with them..." He 


chose the latter alternative, "declaring, however, at 
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the time of making them, that they were not to be con- 
sidered, or in any respect construed, as a treaty or 
agreement finally concluded or entered into, but sub ject 


to such alterations or Additions as you might see proper". 


Pybus proposed a draft ccna In bfief, he 
Suggested that the English East India Company be per- 
mitted to establish "a settlement or settlements" in 
Trincomallee Bay, or Battaicalao, or Chilaw, or at any 
other place in the island which it might find convenient. 
It would have liberty to procure cinnamon, and the king 
would order his subjects to furnish the commodity to it 
on the same conditions under which they provided it to 
the Dutch. Pepper and betelnut should be sold only to 
the snglish. The people should be prohibited from tra- 
ding with any settlement other than linglish. The English 
should be allowed to erect forts, warehouses and other 
suitable buildings. At any time when it was necessary 
for the English to help the king with troops, he should 
provide the troops with their needs at his charge and 
pay the officers the batta as followed on the Coromandal 
coast. The king should "make over to the East India 
Company certain countries or from whence they may be 
enabled to reimburse themselves for such charges" on 


military establishments and fortifications. 
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The articles would have placed an onerous 
burden on the king. He was to give the British a 
territorial foothold, 4 rigorous commercial monopoly, 
and access to the king's resources if the need developed. 
Given as his articles were translated into Sinhala to be 
placed before the king, the Kandyans "pressed me very 
earnestly to declare whether or no, if the king should 
grant every thing I had proposed, I would take upon me 
to assure him that the Governor & Council would assist 


him against the Dutch". 


When Pybus trotted out his stock reply, "His 
Majesty might be assured the English were very desirous 
of cultivating his Freindship and Alliance, but I was not 
empowered to enter into any particular engagements with 
him, nor could I take upon myself to say how far you 
might approve of the el al I had made, or others 
what you might have to make", the Kandyans replied 
very reasonably in Pybus’ own words, "that as the Govr. 
& Council of Madrass, in consequence of a representation 
made to them by his Majesty's Vackeel of the situation 
his Affairs were in with the Dutch, and that he wanted 


our Assistance, had thought proper to send me, a member 
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of their Council, to treat with him, it appeared some- 
what surprising that I was not empowered to enter into 
any Agreement or give any possitive (sic) assurances 
whether he might depend upon our assistance or not". 
Pybus himself admits that eae method of reasoning 
carried fa it some weight : and that his “inconclusive 
answers" made the Kandyans "little satisfied, as they 
had reason to be", His lame answer was that this was 
because the Governor of Madras considered the proposals 
"a matter of too much eye amence to leave to the mana- 


gement of one person". 


Pybus met the Kandyan negotiators again on 
June 7. He expected to learn what the king had to say 
about the proposals he had made. Instead, they "several 
times pressed for a positive answer, wheter, if every 
thing I had Peohones was complyed with, the English would 
assist them", Pybus replied that he could not say, "I 
had not come to determine anything conclusive, but to 
hear what the king expected from & what Privileges he 
was willing to grant, the Mnglish Nation; that I had 
only in general mentioned such points as seemed to be 


of the most consequences; That the Govr. & Council would 
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probably have Alterations to make to these proposals; 
That in particular the Reseption (sic) of wnglish am- 
bassadors was a matter that must be left to them to 
determine; that for these Reasons, I could not take upon 
me to give any Possitive (sic) Assurances with Respect 
to the Assurances they were to have from the English; 
that I could not deceive them by promising what did not 
depend on me to perform; but that, in Genl., I was em- 
powered to assure them the English nore very well dis- 


posed to be their Friends and Allies", 


When, dissatisfied with this answer, the Kandyans 
asked Pybus whether he had anything further to propose, he 
“answered no; but repeated, thet I could not tell what 
the Govr. & Council of Madrass might have further to 
offers; and that I must them understand, that what I had 
said upon this subject was considered to be conclusive or 
determinate; that every thing must be referred to the 
decision of the Gentlemen at Madrass & that I supposed 
his Majesty would ia some one from hence to bring him 


their determination". 


The final meeting was held on June 19. The 
Kandyans, in discussing Pybus' proposals, objected a 


long time upon the subject of the Cinnamon Trade; The 
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difficulties that attended collecting it; acquainted 

me with the manner in the Dutch collected it and with 
the method the king proposed (we) should be supplied 
with 1u°. The Kandyans also objected to the proposals 
that, in times of war, the king should bear all the ex- 
penses of the Bnglish army, "such as Stores, Batta to 
Officers, Xe". To this Pybus replied that "as no Body 
could answer for the fortune of war, should we undertake 
one in support of the King, it might perhaps continue as 
long as the dar upon the Coast had done, the Expenses 
(sic) of which had amounted to an immense sum of moneys; 
and that it was not reasonable, if we undertook it, that 
the Company should bear the charge of carrying it on, 


as it would be done at the king's particular request". 


Pybus was not anxious to discuss the points. “It 
was to little purpose our saying much upon these subjects, 
as they would be fully & finally answered by the Govr. & 
Council of sdewaat? This meeting ended at past 3 in the 
morning. All of Pybus conferences started late at night 
and lasted till early in the morning. 


On June 24 Pybus obtained leave to depart. He 
was in Trincomallee on July 2. He sailed for Madras the 
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the same day on board ‘the Falmouth', the flagship 
of Admiral Cornish. Pybus had asked for permission 
to leave by way of Batticalao, evidently to spy out 
the land. But he was not allowed to. All through 
his ours stay in Kandy, he was under close 


observation. 


Nevertheless, Pybus devotes more than half 
his report to an account of what he saw and heard. 
Naturally, he devotes much attention to cinnamon, 
which he calls the "most important Branch" of the 
"Trade carried on to & from this island by the Dutch 
Kast India Company". The article of Beetlenutt is 
the next Boer considerable export this Island 
affords" and "pepper is the only other export 
of any eonneauence the Dutch company reserveto 


themselves", 


The Dutch also captured between a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred elephants a year for export, 
though the king allowed them to take between twenty 


1il 


56 
and thirty. The imports, Pybus says, were silk, tea, 
sugarcandy, chinaware, piece goods from the Coromandal 
coast and Bengal, iron and steel from Europe, and "Japan 


Copper from Batavia", 


The draft treaty that Pybus proposed is pre- 
served in the Tamil Nadu Archives, Madras. It contained 


fourteen articles. 


It is important to note that, in the first 
article Pybus does not specifically ask for Trincomallee 
as a place of settlement for the British. It is only 
one of many choices. Pybus would have been glad if 
Battacalao or Chilaw or any other place had been offered. 
This disproves the view that the Pybus mission had the 
acquisition of Trincomallee for an objective because of 
its strategic eee ee: It was only later, when the 
French admiral, de Suffren, showed the strateagic value 
of Megs that the British became aware of the 


fact. 


There are no records in Tamil Nadu Archives at 
Madras of the details about the arrival of the envoy 
from Kandy, the copy of the instructions given to Pybus 
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by Madras office to which he refers, the contents of 

the letter he took to the king of Kandy or of the letter 
to him received on the 'Falmouth' on his return. The 
Report of Pybus is to the ‘Select Committee’. It is 
possible that the Committee maintained secret archives 


Which have not been preserved. 


Pybus did his best to procure economic and 
other information as he had been inStructed. This is 
embodied in the official report he submitted to the 
Governor of Madras on his return. But he was not a 
successful eavesdropper on cae 


61 
On the day Pybus arrived in Cannorwwa the Vakil 


who had accompanied him from the coast was replaced by 
his brother, who was appointed his companion. The new 
man was a Government agent who was set more to spy on 
Pybus than to give him information. «According to Pybus 
this man was his main informant. Possibly, the agent 
supplied Pybus with misinformation at the orders of the 
king. Further, the envoy was kept under strict confine- 
ment throughout his embassy. The king perhaps became 
aware that Pybus had instructions to spy. Perhaps also, 
he wished to keep Pybus' presence in Kandy a secret from 
Duteh spies. Yet another reason why Pybus was not a good 
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Spy was that he was not a patient man. Difficult to 
please, he was prejudiced fiom the start of the embassy. 
He began to despair of it even when he was in Gannaruwa, 
on the way to the capital. He grumbled perpetually and 
was eager to find fault. He created oid impression. 


That was the view of the Dutch spies. 


For the information he brought back to Madras 
was vague and superficial, though, as far as it went, 
it was not very inaccurate. Pybus himself admits that 
what he learnt of local conditions was obtained with 
much difficulty and, what is more, only at second hand. 
He says, "... No one was suffered to come near the House 
(in Kandy) where I lodged but such as had the king's 
permission; no person allowed to converse with my ser- 
vants in the Malabar language but the Linguist appointed 
by the king to attend twice a day, when the Officers paid 
their visits; and neither myself nor servants were per- 
mitted to go out of the House after my removal to the 
Town of Candia (Kandy) but when sent for to the p(a)lace 
on Business. It must have been very difficult, under 
such circumstances & such Government, to have procured 
any ra aaa a or information treat could be depended 


on", 
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The Pybus mission was doomed to failure from 

the start because the company in Madras could not pos sie 
bly commit the Directors in London or the British Govern- 
ment to a war against the Dutch, which would have seen 

the result had they given armed help to the king. The 
king was bound to be disappointed. He and his advisers 
could not have been well informed if they expected British 
help in the then prevailing international situation. But 
the Madras Council had no objection to what was in reality 


a spying expedition. 


The Directors of the “ast India Company in 
London, in a first letter to Madras which had reported 
the mission, urged, in their reply dated March 3, 1863, 
caution, but gave tacit approval of what they had done. 
In a second letter dated December 30, 1763, which was 
in reply to 4 communication from Madras of November, 
1762 they apvroved the Council's action. They said 
that they proposed to refer the question of Dutch trade 
monopoly to a conference between Britain and Holland 
that was pen session to try and resolve their 


differences. 
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But the British Government, to which the Dutch 
Ambassador in London made a representation, became angry 
with the Company. The Foreign Secretary, Lord Bute, 
reprimanded the Directors sharply. The Government was 
eager to be friends with the Dutch at this time. The 
Company's action, pe said, was prejudicial to the 


national interest. 


The Directors in London were of the same view 
when they came to know of the mission “long afterwards", 
They hoped that Madras had not given any offence to the 
Dutch. They did not think that they could accept from 
the king any grant of Dutch settlements, but they had no 
objection to any other part of the king's dominion which 
was not under the Dutch. So long as the Anglo-Dutch 
treaties were not contravened, they approved the initi- 
ative that Madras had taken towards creating a foothold 
in the island. In fact, Madras "should lay hold of the 
opportunity to procure some cinnamon vlants which are 
ripe in the month of September and from which the tree 
is cultivated. These could be eo to Bencoolen, Anjengo, 


Bombay, where they may thrive". 
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But the Directors feared that the king would 
insist on military assistance as the price for any 
concessions. The British could not offer this help 
without violating the Anglo-Dutch treaties. "We should 
not draw upon ourselves the odium of involving the 
nation in a new war", The Directors also feared that 
the Pybus mission might lead to undesirable consequences. 
If Madras did not help the king militarily, he might turn 
to the French, and they would be only too willing to 
assist him. If, on the other hand, the British did send 
military help to the king, the Dutch might declare war 
against Britain and join hands with the French. The 
French danger to the British had by no means ended in 
South India. Though Lally had been defeated, there were 
many Frenchmen hoping to retrieve the situation. Though 
the Directors and the Madras Council were one in hoping 
to utilise the Pybus mission as an opportunity to learn 
about conditions in the Kandyan kingdom at first hand, 
the Council seems to have been oblivious of the possi- 
ble international implications and consequences of what 


they had done in deputing Pybus to Kandy. 
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The Sinhalese had said of Rajasimha II that, 
in seeking the Dutch help to expel the Portuzuese, he 
‘had "given pepver and received ginger", They might 
have made the same remark of Kirti Sri Rajasimha. His 


invitation to the British in Madras cost him dear. 
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Robert Clive set out from Fort St.George on his 
famous march to Arcot where, after capturing the 
fort without resistance, he defended it heroically 
in a great military feat of the British empire. 
Clive had originally left Fort St. David in Cuddalore 
which, with the French capture of Fort St. George in 
1746, had become the principal British settlement on 
the Coromandal coast, and sailed to Fort St.George 
which, though already restored to the British now, 
was still placed under the other fort. Richard 
Prince was the Deputy Governor. All but fifty of 
the suropean soldiers in Fort St.George accompanied 
Clive in the campaign against Arcot. Clive's force 


consisted of two hundred Europeans and three hundred 


sepoys. There were eight young officers, Lieutenants 
Pybus, Bulkley, Revel and Trenwith, and Ensigns Glass, 
Morrice, Dawson and Turner, Pybus had volunteered for 


military service. 


The next available reference to Pybus in the 
Madras records is dated 1754. He had then become Senior 
Merchant. He was "Supra Vizor" in Fort Marlborough, in 


Indonesia. 


Returning to Madras, he became "Assaymaster" at 
the mint in Fort St. George in 1758. His appointment 
Was not without controversy. His predecessor in the 
office, kdward Eljwards, refers in a private letter to 
"one Pybus, who now has care of it (the mint) and says 
he can make an Assay as well as Mr. Edwards; however, 
the beauty of it is, no person will trust him with their 
Gold or Silver. 


Ag a civilian this time, Pybus played his part 
in the repulse of the French siege of Fort St.George, 
from December, 1758, to February, 1759. After the siege 
he left for England on leave. On his return in the same 
year he became a member of the Governor's Council. See 
H.D.Love, Vestizes of Old Madras II, p.428, 491, 550 
562 and 589. 
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The manuscript in Tamil Nadu Archives, Madras, 


Military Sundries, Vol.XVII, (hereafter Military 
Sundries) consists of Pybus's Report to the Pre- 
sident at Fort St. George, the remainder includes 
the diary he maintained on his trip (hereafter 
Pybus Diary). Most of the details furnished in 


this chapter are from these two sources. 
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There was a ferry here over the Mahaveli Ganga which 
runs on three sides of Kandy on the road to Trinco- 
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The Pybus Mission took the Dutch in Sri Lanka 


by surprise. At the outset, before the full facts came 
to light, they were dismayed. They were, in 1762, fight- 
ing the king. The juncture at which Pybus chose to visit 
Kandy made them assume that he had gone there to offer 
British military assistance against them. The full 

story ean be pieced out from the proceedings of the Dutch 


Secret Council that year, 


The Dutch first came to know of the Pybus 
mission from a letter that Christian van Teglingen, 
the chief of the Dutch settlement in Nagapattinam (now 
in Tamil Nadu) wrote them under date April 30, 1762. 
It ie cc acid at a meeting of the Council held on 
May 28. It said that Van Teglingen had heard from 
Jacobus Dormieus, the Chief in Pulicat (now in Tamil 
Nadu, @ little north of Madras), that an envoy from the 
Kandyan court had arrived in Madras and had met the 
Council there three times. He had criticised the Dutch 
rule in Sri Lanka. The Madras Council had sent an 
envoy to sail with Admiral Cornish, who had left for 
an unknown destination with four warstips. There were 


rumours in British circles in Madras that a Scottish 
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High land regiment was on board and that it would stay 
in Sri Lanka for six months. A head servant of Josias 
du ag also was on board. He was a "crafty knave", 

had lived in Sri Lanka, and was now to be an interpreter 
with the expedition. The British pretended that six 


months in Sri Lanka were needed to repair the ships. 


Van Teglingen added that it was certain that 
the British, who were acquainted with the situation in 
the island, would seek to make a settlement there. It 
was also definite that Pybus had sailed with five war- 


ships as envoy to the Kandyan court. 


The Dutch Council immediately sent a copy of 
this letter to Martin Rein, the Chief in Trincomallee, 
instructing him to verify these reports and to prevent 
correspondence between the envoy and the Kandyan court 


to avoid coming into a collision with the British. 


The Council resolved to frustrate the activi- 
ties of the British and to impress on the king the de- 
termination of the Duteh to preserve their lawfully 
obtained lands, forts and rights. Though the Council 


was conciliatory towards the King, he was not disposed 
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to be friendly and insisted on his claims to certain 
territories which he had Eeconey seivea™ and in his 
request to send two dhonis to India with arecanuts. 
The British were intriguing with the Kandyans in order 
to obtain a settlement in the island. This view was 
strengthened by a report that already there were four 
inglishmen at the Kandy court, that Cornish's fleet was 
riding in the Trincomallee roads and that a British 
infantry Major and Captain were about to sail to Madras 
in 4 twomasted vessel. As for further action, the Coun~ 
cil decided to wait for reports from three spies sent 
to Kandy. Van Teglingen was instructed to make every 


effort and find out what the British designs were, 


Rein, in Trincomallee, reported to the Dutch 
Governor, L.J. Baron Van Eck who succeeded Jan Schreuder 
in 1762 and retained office till 1765, in a document 
dated July &, 1762. He said that Admiral Cornish had 
arrived in Trincomallee on May 1 with five ships and 
had asked permission to enter the inner bay, some of the 
Ships needing repairs. Permission was granted. It was 
learnt soon after that a Kandyan envoy had travelled in 
the ships from Madras and that, after landing with an 
Englishman, had gone in@and. "As I had set guards on 
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the shores, and a thony (dhoni) to prevent any small 
boat leaving the Bay, I did not believe this report, 
the more so that it was also reported that when the 
Admiral was asked for help by the Candians, and for 
powder and shot, he replied that it would cost him his 
life did he do so without orders from his King, and had 
besides been very friendly to us, and had punished 


most severely any excesses committed by his men", 


"But since soon afterwards Teylingen informed 
me that a Candian Envoy was on the way with Cornish, I 
could no longer doubt the report,and doubled the guards 
and sent out spies, coming to learn that the (British) 
Envoy was now near the river Menkes and had not yet had 
any audience. I sent spies there, but they returned 
without further information, and I had to content myself 
with giving strict orders to the guards to attempt to 
intercept him on his return. It was also learned that 
the Court Dignitaries were disinclined to negotiate 
with him, but that the King was favourable. Cornish 
entirely denied the report when I mentioned it to him". 


"It being then reported to me that an English 
longboat had sailed out of the Inner Bay, apparently 
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making for Coetjaar (Kottiyar, or Koddiyar) I sent to 
advise the Admiral that I hoped none of his men would 
lami there, since the (Dutch East India) Company had 
exclusive possession of this Island, to which he replied 
that he must seek for provisions, nothing being purcha- 
sable in the Coy's lands; but that if I would provide 
his ships with them he would abandon the project if not, 
he would carry it out and listen to no further protests. 
I however made a protest in writing, since the weakness 
of our fortifications and garrison precluded the uSe of 


force", 


"On the 25th I received a report that the Envoy 
was about to leave Candia for Coetjaar, with two Mohati- 
ae: and a suite of about 200 men, an therefore sent 
out more spies and two thonies in that direction. ‘On 
the 3rd at day break a three-masted imelish vessel was 
Sighted, the ‘Falmouth’ with Cornish on board sailing 


out to meet her, and both anchoring near Coet jaar", 


"Next day Cornish sent his Secretary to take 
leave of me, and on the 5th he sailed from Coetjaar, 
followed by the other ships lying in the Inner Bay, 


except two which are not yet repaired", 
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"Meanwhile my spies reported that the invoy 
had come rapidly to Coetjaar and had embarked in one 
of the snglish ships there, being accompanied and seen 
off by the peuaeeer of Tamblegam", 


This report shows that the Dutch were able to 
keep themselves acquainted with what was going on in 
broad essentials. They had feared that in the wake of 
the Pybus Mission an invasion fleet would follow. But 
they realised that these fears were unjustified. Reco- 
vering their nerve, they organised a counter campaign 
against the king. This was both military and diplomatic, 
or rather diplomatic intrigue. 


Van Eck, the Dutch Governor, resolved on a 
hostile demonstration. He built a fort in Matera which, 
from its shape, is called "Star Fort", He captured 
Chilaw and Puttalam, both on the west coast. He then 
sent an expedition against Kandy. But it failed. The 
Governor had not realised the erormous difficulties of 
such an expedition. For a full century the Dutch had 
earefully abstained from mounting such expeditions. 


Tne Kandyans were good guerilla fighters. They 
knew they had no chance against a trained army in the 
plains. But the Kandy kingdom was mountainous, had no 


roads,and was ideally adapted for guerilla defence, 

There were a few pathways, but they were deliberately 
kept dilapidated and unrepaired. At the approach of 
an hostile army, the inhabitants would flee to the woods. 
The invaders would obtain no Supplies. They would have 
to maintain an unbroken line of communications all the 

way with Colombo. Small garrisons left to protect posts 


of communication would be overpowered, 


"Conscious of their inability to resist the 
regular attack of European troops", wrote a British 
officer later, "and aware of the advantages they possess 
in being familiar with the country and inured to the 
climate, the Kandyan generals avoid close combat, pre- 
ferring an irregular and desultory warfare. They harass 
the enemy in his march, hanging on his flanks, cutting 
off his supplies, interrupting the communication between 
his divisions, and occupying the heights which command 
the passes, they fire with perfect security from behind 
rocks and trees. They aim principally at the coolies 
who carry the ammunition and provisions, well knowing 
that, without these, a regular force can make but little 
progress. To dislodge them from these heights is a task 
of extreme difficulty, as the paths leading to them are 
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mostly on the opposite sides of the mountains, and 


only known to the inhabitants". 


"They are accustomed to impede the march of 
hostile troops by feeling and placing large trees 
across the defiles. In narrow passes, where they can- 
not be avoided, this contrivance presents 4 most ser- 
ious obstacle to the march of troops, for cutting up 
and removing 4 large tree is not the business of a 


moment". 


The Dutch realised the truth of all these by 
this time. The expedition advanced far enough to be 
involved in difficulties, The Kandyan guerillas were 
so active that the Dutch had to return. But the Dutch 
realised that they could afford this defeat, for that 
would pEedadice their efforts to make Kandy accept the 
fact of Dutch sovereignty over the Maritime Provinces. 
A second expedition, strengthened with reinforcements 
from Batavia, was despatched in 1765. It proved su- 
ecessful, and the King of Kandy had to accept a harsh 
treaty. This was the indirect result of the king having 
sought the help of the British in Madras, 
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The military action was the culmination of the 
diplomatic efforts the Dutch made to weaken the king. 
They had spies at the Kandyan court to tell them what 
was happening. In 1760 the king had escaped from an 
assassination attempt organised by some of his nobles. 
The plot came to light, and he punished its leaders 
severely. There was much bitterness at the court. The 


Dutch tried to exploit it. 


The Kandyan chiefs might not have been opposed 
to the British, but some of them certainly hated the 
king and to that extent they were receptive to the Dutch 


approaches, 


At the same time as the Dutch were trying to 
incite the anti-Nayakkar faction at the court, they were 
also attempting to please the king. The object was to 
strengthen the pro-Dutch elements at the court and 
thereby win over the king. At @ meeting of the Sevret 
Council on June 16 it was resolved that "every claim 
put forward by the Court shall, as it were, be conceded 
and the Council shall then not only follow the policy 
and advice given by the Disawa but shall also conform to 
the terms of the Ola last received. It was the only 
experience which would tend towards diverting the Court, 
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10 
if possible, from 411 negotiations with the English". 


The "Dsawa" referred to was Dumbara Ralahamy, of the 
Three and Four Korales. He had written a letter to the 
Dutch hinting that the King was abandoning an old love 
for a new mistress. The Dutch seized on this hint that 
there was an anti-British group at the court and tried 
to encourage it. Their propaganda included a suggestion 
that it was an insult for the aristocracy of Kandy to be 
ruled by foreigners. An gla was a letter written on 
plant or tree bark, the same as o]ai in Tamil. 


But the Dutch realised soon that their attempts 
to appease the king were doomed to fail. It was with 
this that they called for military reinforcements from 
Batavia to invade Kandy and bring the king to kneal, 


By the end of July, 1762, the Dutch came to 
realise that their fears of a British invasion were 
groundless. Their spies in Kandy gaye conflicting 
reports. The first, a Moor named Meera Pulle Marikkar 
Lebbe, said that he had learnt that twelve English 
boats had arrived on the east coast, between Trinco- 
mallee and Batticalao, in response to a request by the 
king. He added that the commander of the ships had been 


conducted to the court in 4 palanquin but, because he 
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would not follow the court Pees had failed to re- 
ceive an audience of the king. A second spy reported 
that the British envoy had been received in audience, 
but, since he had not behaved properly, had been sent 
back to his lodgings. however, according to a third 

spy, the British would invade Sri Lanka with an armada 
and the king would support them from the land with troops 
and provisions. This spy added that, by the king's 
command, the envoy had been,in public, presented with 
seven silver swords, 4 gold ring set with a ruby, and 
four caskets, and that, in return, he had given the king 
a "notable" gift. This spy also said that most of the 
king's subjectswere opposed to the king's Meta ge with 
the British; they very much preferred the Dutch. Though, 
thus, the spy reports from Kandy were conflicting and 

the Dutch could not determine whether Pybus had succeeded 
or failed, they took some active steps by themselves. 

The Dutch Governor resolved to protest to the Governor 


of Madras and to Admiral Cornish, off Trincomallee. 


A letter from van Teglingen, the Dutch Chief 
in Nagapattinam, dispelled the fears of the Dutch. Dated 
July 6, 1762, it said that the British seemed to have 
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abandoned tl.eir plans to invade Sri ie They had 
planned this expedition on the strength of a report 
from the Madras Council, transmitted through Aleppo, 
that a revolt had broken out in the island, in which 
the Dutch had bzen murdered and the cinnamon trees 
destroyed. Brigadier Draper hid been ordered to Sri 
Lanka to take advantage of the unrest. But, on arri- 
ving in Madras, Draper had realised that the report was 
all false. He, therefore, called off the expedition. 


When the Dutch Council met on August 13, 1762, 
the Dutch learnt aot hee and authoritatively that they 
had nothing to fear. Definite information, the Governor 
said, had been received through Aleppo that Spain had 
declared war on Britain, and that the latter were see- 
king Dutecl. Support under their treaties. He confirmed 
trat Admiral Cornish was about to leave on an expedition 


against Manila. 


On this information the Council resolved that 
nothing need to feared from the British for the time 
being. To prove to the king that che British had aban- 
doned him, the Dutch would impose a ban on British shi- 


pping and prevent the shipment of the cinnamon which, 
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under the king's orders, had been peeled for them in 
Matara and Sabaragamuwa districts. It was also resolved 
that the king be asked to receive an embassy in Kandy in 
order to resolve the differences. It was, further, de-~ 
cided that Batavia be asked to be firm in its dealings 
with the king, since there was nothing to fear from the 
British. In particular, it should reject the king's 
demand for the restoration of some territories because 
the Dutch had acquired these by right of conquest from 
the shar. 


The Dutch, in their irritation with Kirti Sri 
Rajasimna, bore heavily on him. After an expedition of 
theirs had sacked and occupied Kandy in 1765, he was com- 
pelied to sign a very invidious treaty, the so called 
"treaty of ever lasting friendship" on February 1%, 1766. 
This treaty is regarded as the high-water mark of Dutch 
rule in Sri Lanka. 


The treaty accorded legal sanction to the pre- 
sence of the Dutch in the island. It confirmed their 
sovereignty over their existing possessions, the disa-~- 
wanis (provinces) of Matara, Galle, Colombo, Jaffna and 
the districts of Kalpitiya, Mannar, Trincomallee and 


Batticalao. To link their coastal territories, so that 
they could control the entire seaboard, the Dutch were 
granted a coastal strip "the breadth of one Sinhalese 
mile inland more or less as a Situation of the hills 

and rivers permits". In return, the Dutch recognised 

the king's sovereignty over the rest of the island and 
agreed to pay him @ sum equivalent to the revenue from 
the territories he had given away. The Kandyans were 
allowed unhindered access to the salt pans in Mambantota 
(on the South Coast) and in Puttalam (on the West Coast.) 
The Dutch could peel cinnamon without hindrance in the 
areas below the mountains. The Kandyans were to deliver 
cinnamon from areas east of Balana exclusively to the 
Dutch and also to hand over to them their export trade 
in cardamom, pepper, arecanut, coffee, ivory and wax. 

The Dutch were to be the sole suppliers of foreign goods 
the king needed. They engaged to protect the king against 
foreign invasions, and he, on his part, could not make 
as Pd hold correspondence, with other European 


nations. 


By this treaty the Dutch obtained all that they 
had been seeking from the beginning. The king now acknow- 


ledged them as co-rulers of the island. He was now 
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virtually their prisoner, dependent on them for vital 
supplies and export trade. Above all, he was completely 
cut off from communications with the outside world, and 


could not seek any foreign help against the Dutch. 


In fact, the king did seek foreign help. He 
tried to communicate with the French. But Pilima Talauwa, 
the adigar, intercepted it and informed the Dutch. The 
Duteh Governor, van de Graff, thought of a punitive 
SePen re orage Kandy to punish the king. But Batavia 
vetoed it. 


Unfortunately for the Dutch, at this stage, 
Britain went to war with Holland in Europe and that 
transformed the situation in Sri lanka. This is the 
background for the next stage in the relations of the 
Madras British with Sri Lanka. 
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du Pre was at this time a member of the Madras Council. 
He was Governor of Madras from 1770 to 1773. when 
Fyder Ali was at the gates of Madras dictating peace, 
he himself chose du Pre as the British negotiator with 


him, See N,S.Ramaswami, Political History of the 
a e_ Nawabs, p.208. 


These were the Siyane, Jewagam, Haptigam and Aluth- 


kuru Korales and the Province of Matura. 
Big boats; in Tamil, thonis. 
Codex 2298, Nuwara Eliya Archives. 


The Mahaveli Ganga; that is, the envoy was in 


Gannoruwa, 


A rank between Muhandiram and Mudaliyar; perhaps a 


commander of hundred men. 
Disava, 4 provincial Governor. 
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For further detail See S.Arasaratnam, “Dutch 
Sovereignty in Ceylon : A Historical Analysis 
of its Problems", J. s a 
and Social Studies, (1) 1958, pp.105-21. 
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CHAPTER - VI 


THE BOYD MISSION 
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For twenty years after the failure of the Pybus 
Mission in 1762, Madras paid little attention to Sri Lankan 
affairs. It was passing through a troubled period in its 
history. The administration wag exceedingly corrupt. | 
Mohammad Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic, used to borrow 
money on & huge scale, promising exorbitant interest. 
Officials of the Government, from the Governor downwards, 
lent him money. He had to assign whole districts to his 


ereditors. 


The British, nominally subject to him, were really 
his masters. They fought his wars for him, and he had 
many wars to fight, against the Raja of Tanjavur, against 
the Polegars (Palayakkarars) in the southern districts, 
and above all, against Hyder Ali, of Mysore. The Nawab 
had to pay them exorbitantly for their assistance in 
these wars, Added to his debts these bills laid a cru- 
shing burden on him. The unscrupulous Britons in Madras 


made great fortunes from all this corruption. 


One of the Governors at this time, Lord Pigot, 
was arrested by the members of his own Council in August, 
1776 and died next year. Though he had originally taken 
huge sums from the Nawab, he later turned against him. 
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That was the cause of his undoing. The Nawab, though 
weak militarily and politically, was an adept in intrigue. 
He bribed most of the Governors of this time. He could 
not bribe Lord Macartney, who was Governor from 1781 to 
1785 and took a leading part in Sri Lanka affairs, as 
related in the sequel below. Soon after he had taken 
charge, he paid a visit to Mohammad Ali at the latter's 
invitation. The Nawab offered him a sum equivalent to 

£ 30,000 and “handsome money presents to the officers 

of his suite", A member of Parliament said in a speech 
in the House of Comzons in 1806, three weeks before 
Macartney passed away, that the Governor "expressed his 
astonishment to the Nawab; declined to accept the money; 
and inquired what had prompted His Highness to offer it. 
The Nawab replied that it was quite a customary present 
to every new Governor, and had never before been refused. 
So he pressed Lord Macartney to reconsider his decision 
as, in His Highness's opinion, it was 4 proper compliment 
for him to pay to the Head of the Government, especially 
as since the capture of Pondicherry he had regarded the 
British rather than the French as his protectors. But 
Lord Macartney remained firm in his refusal, though he 
assured the Nabob that refusal would not affect his 


discharge of his duty to render His Highness every support 
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in his power... The Nabob's assertion that he had only 
followed precedent in making his offer involved a re- 
flection upon Lord Macartney's immediate predecessor, 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, whose son was living when Mr.Keens 
(the member of Parliament) obtruded the incident on the 
notice of the House. Yet it ace not repudiated by any 
member of the Rumbold family". 


To add to this tale of corruption were the wars 
With Mysore. The Madras administration totally misma- 
naged these wars. The Mysore troops raided Madras in 
1767 and, again, in 1769. On the second occasion they 
nearly captured the Governor. He could escape only be- 
cause, providentially for him, shere was a boat moored 
on the Cooum river near his residence. On the first 
occasion, Hyder Ali dictated peace at the gates of Madras. 
He himself nominated the British envoy to treat with hin, 
he did not give the privilege, to the Council. Jasias 
du Pre, the second Member of the Council, was his choice. 
He wrote to du Pre engagingly, "I have been desirous of 
seeing you tnis long time, and being now arrived in your 
neighbourhood have wrote to the Governor to send you 
hither to carry a negotiation of peace". So du Pre, 


and not anybody else the Council might have wished to 
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nominate, obligingly MEOECES off to St. Thomas Mount 
to sign on the dotted line. Such was the disreputa- 
bility to which the administration in Madras had sunk. 


There were a few more corrupt Governors after 
Macartney, like John Holland, whom the Governor-General, 
Lord Cornwallis, suspended ,and who fled to France to 
escape arrest. Eut, corruption subsided after Macartney. 
When in 1799 the British killed Tippu Sultan, Hyder Ali's 
son and successor, in their siege of his capital, Sri- 
rangapeatna, their last enemy of any consequence disappe- 
ared. Not the least part of the danger he represented 
to British power in South India was his hobnobbing with 
the French. 


The main factor in international relations in 
the years between 1762 and 1762, was the attempt of the 
French to take revenge on the British for their humili- 
ation in the Seven Years! dar (1756-1763). Both in 
India and in North America, the main centres of conflict, 
the French had been worsted. Their ambitions of founding 
a colonial empire had been destroyed. Instead, it was 


the British who were building one. 
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Revenge was an objective of Due du Choiseul, 
who was Foreign Minister of France from 1763 to 1777. 
He reorganised the navy and expanded trade, for he saw 
that Britain's security and economy vere beginning to 
depend on its overseas empire so that it was vulnerable 
to superior sea power, His idea in the event of a war, 
it appears, was to keep the British Navy confined to its 
ports by a part of the French navy while another would 
range over overseas waters and create diversions. The 
Royal Navy would, at this juncture, be compelled to rush 
to the endangered area, and that would leave Britain 


open to an invasion. 


The opportunity to strike at Britain which 
France had been hoping for, came with the outbreak of 
the War of American Independence in 1775. At first the 
French only supplied the rebel colonists with arms and 
money. But when, in 1777, the American victory in Sara- 
toga showed that they were winning, they entered the war 
on the side of the colonists. Their intervention proved 


decisive. 


Directly in relation to Sri Lankanaffairs was 
the fact that in 1780 Britain declared war on Holland. 
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The British were insisting on searching neutral ships 
‘sailing to the American colonies in an attempt to 
prevent any warlike supplies reaching them. This ranged 
almost all of urope against them. At the initiative of 
Catherine the Great, of Russia, many European countries, 
in 1780, formed the “Armed Neutrality" to defend the 
right of neutral shipping against British search. Among 
its members were Russia, Holland, Prussia, Austria, 


Naples, Portugal, Sweden and Denmark. 


Britain's war against Holland resulted not only 
from the dispute over searching neutral ships for articles 
of war but also from the French prodding and encourage- 
ment. Though, during the Seven Years! War, Britain had 
been very careful not to hurt the Dutch susceptibilities 
in Sri Lanka, and it was mainly due to this policy that 
the Pybus Mission failed utterly, the relations between 
the two were not cordial and had deteriorated. The French 
took advantage of the anti-British feeling the demand to 
search ships had created in Holland. The outbreak of the 
American war fanned this feeling. The intellectuals in 
the country, who were coming under the influence of the 
French Encyclopaedists like Dierot, felt affinity with 
tre young nation across the Atlantic which, like the 


Dutch themselves against the tyranny of Philip II of 
Spain in the seventeenth century's was struggling for 


freedom against despotism, 


The Dutch possessions in South America became 
centres of a flourishing clandestine trade in contraband 
with the American rebel colonists. The British seized 
some Dutch ships on the ground that they were carrying 
contraband. The Dutch Navy was too weak to prevent this. 
Finally, in 1778 Britain intercepted papers relating to 
secret negotiations which the Dutch authorities were 
holding with American representatives in Paris, Franklin 


and Lee. 


It was through India that the effects of these 
developments so far away from Sri Lanka were felt in the 
island. Though the Treaty of Paris of 1763 had established 
the British power in India, there were many unofficial 
Frenchmen at the Indian cours who were prepared to make 
a bid for French recovery. They were encouraging some of 
the Indian powers to oppose the British. They were chi- 
efly active in Srirangapatna, Tippu Sultan's capital, 
and in Pune, the Maratha capital. But they were also 


to be found in many other courts and centres of trouble. 
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The French were in even a stronger position in 
the seas outside India. They had a superb naval base 
in Mauritius. The British had, at the time, nothing 
like it in this region. Their principal base was Bombay. 
But Bombay, on the western coast of India, is far removed 
from the Coromandal coast, which was where the decisive 
Struggle for supremacy as between the British and the 
French was to take place, Trincomallee, of course, was 
a splendid natural harbour. But at this time it was in 
the hands of the Dutch, who were neutralg at this stage. 
A big threat was hovering over the British in India and 
Sri Lanka as long as the French could use Mauritius and 
the British had to make do with Bombay and could not use 
Trincomalle. This threat became a reality in 1782 when 
the French sent a land expedition under de Bussy and a 
naval expedition under Suffren. Both were launched from 


Mauritius. 


It was a time of the gravest travail for the 
British in South India. Hyder 4li was ravaging the 
Carnatic. At this time the writ of the Company scar- 
cely ran beyond the walls of Madras. But three factors 
saved the British. De Bussy's ex: edition failed, Admiral 
Sir Edward Hughes doggedly held his own, and General Sir 
Kyre Coote arrived from Bengal to fight Hyder Ali. 
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The Madras Council had so mismanaged the military 
arrangements that Coote could never follow up his victories 
in the field for lack of cavalry. "The cavalry maintained 
in Madras by the Company consisted at this time of only a 
weak troop of Guropeans, some 33 in number, under a 
Lieutenat Younge. For native cavalry the Presidency 
depended on the Nawab of Arcot, who maintained several 
regiments officered by Kuropeans, some of which belonged 
to the Company's service, others to that of the Nawab. A 
regiment of this force was in camp at the Mount, when Sir 
Hector Munro was about to march for Conjevaram (Kanchi- 
puram) but the men's pay was fourteen months in arrear 
and they declined to move without it. This the Nawab 
refused, and the Company having no funds for such & pur- 
pose, the men were disarmed and sent to Madras. The 
cavalry which eventually accompanied Munro consisted of 
the 33 European troopers and some 56 native cavalrymen 
mostly native officers and non-commissioned officers". 
This was typical of the state of the armed forces availa- 
ble to the Company in Madras at the time. The settlement 
had been badly demoralised by the scandals of the Nawab 
of the Carnatic's debts. When Coote arrived in Madras, 
he came with an order from the Supreme Government in 


Calcutta suspending Whitehill, the Governor. 
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Coote was not uniformly successful against Hyder 
Ali, but he prevailed on the whole, and ultimately the 
grave threat to the British disappeared. Repulsed in 
Chidambaram, he recovered in Parangipettai then called 
Porto Novo. The modern village is a few miles from 
Chidambaram. The battle was fought on July 1, 1781. 
But Pullalur, a few miles from Kanchipuram the site of 
two other battles, one in the seventh century A.D. and 
the other in the eighteenth 2s not so successful. This 
battle was fought on August 27, 1781. However, more 
‘decisive was fought at Sholinghur (now in North Arcot 
district of Tamil Nadu) on September 27, 1781. 


It was after the respite that Sholinghur provided 
that Lord Macartney resolved to send an expedition against 
the Dutch in Sri Lanka. le also decided /send an official 
Hugh Boyd, on a mission to the Kandyan king to serve as 
a kind of diplomatic support to his scheme to capture 
the Dutch settlements in South India and in Sri Lanka. 

He brought this mandate with his. "When Lord Macartney 
arrived in Madras on the 22nd June, 1781, he brought 
with him news of the war with the States General 
(Holland), and authority ‘3 operate against the Dutch 


settlements on the coast", 
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Macartney's plan went well at the start. This 
plan was independent of Coote, who was then on campaign 
against Hyder Ali in the districts. Captain George 
Mackay, commandant of Chengalpattu, appeared at Sadras 
on June 29. Its chief, James Peter Deneys, had no option 
but to surrender without any resistance, since his sepoys 
deserted him and his European earreson consisted of fifty 


four soldiers, with ten civilians. 


Three days later, Pulicat, the chief Dutch settle- 
ment in the seventeenth century on the Coromandal coast, 
surrendered. It was taken by Major Elphinston, who was 
sent from Madras with orders not id to capture it but 


also to destroy its fortifications. 


By this time Macartney had expanded his original 
plan to seize Trincomallee in addition to all the Dutch 
settlements on the Coromandal coast. His scheme now was 
to capture all the Dutch possessions in Sri Lanka too. 

He drew up this plan when he received word that an exe 
pedition under General tease: which had been sent to 
attack the Cape of Good Hope, was now sailing farther 
east. Macartney resolved to use these troops against 
the Dutch in sri Lanka. He explained his scheme in 


an official note. 


"All our instructions imply @ hope in the Court 
of Directors that we should scarcely leave the Dutch a 
footing in the East. The effort to have peace with the 
Marathas gives hope of relief from that theatre. It may 
enable (General) Goddard to make diversions in other 
theatres in Hyder's country on tne Malabar coast and 
draw nim away from the Coromandel coast. ‘Treaties with 
 Poons and Hyderabad will eventually curb Hyder's action. 
These considerations lead one to think that the great 
reinforcements now on the way should be employed to some 
great and paramount purpose for the Company. Nothing 
offers so certain to effectuate or so solid in its advan- 
tage or indeed so essential in its possessions in Bengal 
or Coromandel as well as necessry for his Majesty's fleet 
in India as the possession of the whole coast of Ceylon. 
After the conquest of the most useful and desirable island, 
to be undertaken before it will receive any formidable 
reinforcements, there will still be time next session to 
proceed against Mangalore. And if we shall be at peace 
with India powers, & part of your (that of Hughes) 
squadron with a few land forces might soon go from 
Ceylon to Batavia where the easy destruction of the 
island of Onroost and the capture of the chief navy 
and trade of the Dutch company would give that nation 


fea 
CH 
an 


a fatal blow and ee Ni us the promise of power in 


this part of the world". 


But the success of Macartney's enlarged plan 
against Dutch Sri Lanka depended on an early capture of 
Nagappattinam. When on December 20, 1780 Britain had 
declared war on Holland, Hyder Ali had agreed to cede to 
the Dutch the British district o* Nagore, near Nagappa- 
ttinam, and to protect Nagapattinam itself provided the 
garrison helped him when he asked it to. Macartney had 
been told to seize all Dutch settlements on the Coroman- 
dal coast to a ia Hyder Ali, «ho possessed ho ports 


there, using any. 


The task of capturing Nagappattinam was entru- 
sted to Colonel Braithwaite, who was commanding in Tan- 
javur. He was asked to act speedily. But he did 
nothing, and at the end of september, 1781, he said he 
thought that Nagappattinam could not be taken. Hughes 
expressed the disappointment felt in Madras at this. 
“Our views had been so invariably aimed at the reduction 
of Nagapatnam as an event of last importance to an 
officer that no advantage to be obtained over the enemy 


could compare with our disappointment to find that 
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aia has been diverted from it by any other pur- 
aes The Madras Council replaced Braithwaite by 
Munro. Macartney's instructions to the latter as he 
assumed the command said that he should seize Nagappattinam 
before the onset of the monsoon with the help of Hughes 
from the sea, After Nagappattinam had fallen, he was to 
assist Hughes in capturing Trincomallee. Hugh Boyd had 
been sent to andy to negotiate with the King and 
"conciliate him to our interest". What was expected of 
the king was the supply of provision for the British 
troops er may “remain in any place that may fall to 


our arms", 


Munro captured Nagappatinam on October 30, 1781, 
Its defence, said Macartney, was "more spirited than we 
expected". he now expected that Hyder Ali would have to 
leave south Tamil Nadu and he could expect no naval 
assistance from France, There were now troops to capture 
Trincomallee am other Dutch possessions in Sri Lanka. 
Macartney had even higher hopes. He thought the entire 
island would be captured "with the assistance of a part 
of the large reinforcements which are expected from 
Europe". He wrote to Hornby, President in Bombay, that 
Hughes “intention is to proceed immediately to the reduction 
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of Trincomallee and after that we are not without hope 
of his making a very considerable impression upon the 

coast of Ceylon, especially if eee from Eng- 

land should join us here in time". 


Macartney, who, by a division of military 
command his council had sanctioned, but which later the 
Directors condemned, was in charge of the southern theatre 
of war, seems to have planned an invasion of Sri Lanka 
as @ joint action. Hughes would attack Trincomallee 
from the sea, while Munro would take an expeditionary 
force that would seize the rest of the Dutch possessions. 
Munro was to have under his command the force which his 
capture of Nagappattinam had released and the troops that 
would arrive with Medows. Preparations for Hurhes to 


leave were under way by the middle of November, 


But then many difficulties arose. First, bad 
weather prevented Hughes from setting out at all. Secon- 
dly, Hughes did not have enough men. The battalion of 
733 men assigned to him had no European officers and 
Hughes feared that they would not be effective. In 
January, 1782 this battalion deserted and was replaced 
by a detachment of 506 men. "It was drawn from the rabble 
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of all the companies that ee 2 Okent in Negapatam and 
included two hundred coolies". Hughes wrote to 
Macartney that this rabble could render very little 


service, 


As for Munro's expedition in support, which was 
to capture the rest of Dutch Sri Lanka, it did not leave 
at all. In the first place, Hyder Ali returned to the 
Tanjavur country, against all expectations, and so Munro 
could not leave South India. He was about to despatch 
a force to occupy Jaffna that would pave the way to 
Hughes' attack on Trincomallee. In the second place, 
the expedition under Medows did not arrive in time. The 
fleet in which the troops were sailing was scattered by 
bad pectnene At last Hughes! expedition did leave. It 
disembarked in Trincomallee on January 4 and 5, 1782 and 
took one of its two forts, Fort Frederick, by surprise 
on the latter day. The other fort, Ostenberg, fell on 


January II after an assault. 


On January 8, Hugh Boyd arrived in Trincomallee 
on his mission to the king in eae Ag indicated ear- 
lier Macartney sent Boyd to Kandy as a kind of diplo- 
matic support to his naval and military plans against 


Dutecl Sri Lanka. He wrote to the Directors. 
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"As Edward Hughes intends to attack Trincomallee 
and as the arrival of troops unier Medows may enable us 
to take further enterprise against the Dutch in the island 
of Ceylon, the President (of the Madras Council, that is 
Macartney) had judged it proper that a gentleman of ability 
stould be sent on the part of the Company to negotiate with 
the king of Kandy and conciliate him to our interest. We 
accordingly appointed Mr.Boyd a gentleman whose knowledge 
and capacity renders him well qualified for such a commi- 
ssion and furnished him with instructions for guidance and 


a letter and presents for the king of Kandy". 


Boyd was in Trincomallee when Hughes expediti- 
onary forces had taken both the forts there, Frederick 
and Ostenberg. The burden of the instructions that he 
had received from Macartney was that he should negotiate 
with the king of Kandy so as to "conciliate him to our 
interest". He was to conclude = treaty of defence by 
wrich, while the British would oroviie the king military 
help against the Dutch, the king would supply the British 
troops left behind in the island with their needs. 


Having learnt from Pybus! boorishness twenty 


years earlier, Macartney advised Boyd to observe every 
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form of ceremony required of an envoy at the Kandy court. 
He was to make friends with the inhabitants through kind 
treatment. He was appointed the Company's agent in 


Trincomallee. 


Boyd had an early intimation that he was not 
very welcome to go to Kandy. In Trincomallee he had to 
wait for three weeks for a reply to a letter he had 
written to the king. It was returned to him unopened. 
But he set out al] the same. He left Trincomallee on 
February 5, 1762 with an entourage of 173 persons. His 


route was almost the same as that of Pybus. 


But he had a hard journey. Provisions were 
searce for his large entourage; the local inhabitants, 
evidently under orders, would have nothing to do with 
him; and the officials were obstructive and evasive. 
Boyd wrote to this, "It was some comfort in our star- 
vation to find that it was rather from scarcity than 
neglect. Rice had not been plentiful and quantities 
had been collected higher up" the road to er eke 


There were some good reasons why Boyd's journey 
was a difficult one. Since his entourage was so huge, 


the inhabitants must have thought that it was the 


is? 


vanguard of @ hostile army, and so they made themselves 
searce. Secondly, this part of the countryside was in 
a ravaged condition at the time. In all probability, 
this was due to the recent Dutch war or to the king's 
deliberate policy to interpose barren territory between 
his kingdom and Trincomallee, where he hoped to isolate 
the Dutch garrison. Thirdly, there is reason to think 
that it was at the instigation of the faction at the 
court that was friendly to the Dutch and opposed to the 
Nayakkars that difficulties were placed in Boyd's path. 
Matale district, which Boyd traversed for most of his 
journey, was ase Disawa who was a member of the 


pro-Dutch clique. 


Boyd began to suspect the ministers and generals 
at the court of being supporters of the Dutch at the 
first audience itself. He said that the negotiations 
should be conducted quickly. But, in the words of his 
report, "the latter part of what I said was lost in the 
Sinhalese channel it passed through, for his Highness, 
without taking the least noN Se of it, proceeded to ask 
me whether I wish to retire". 
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But at the second audience, which followed, the 
king was more forthricht than he had been at the first. 
For, he said that the Governor's letter had given him 
the greatest satisfaction, and he asked Boyd to convey 
to the Governor in the strongest manner his friendly 
attitude towards the English and his approval of the 


overtures now made to him. 


However, the ministers, who were determinedly 
pro-Dutch, continued their tactics of obstruction when 
they met Boyd for the second meeting after the second 
audience. Boyd asserted that the Governor of Madras was 
quite competent to conclude a treaty with the king. The 
ministers retired to consult among themselves. When they 
returned, they completely changed the subject and went 
on to expatiate on the misdeeds of the Pybus Mission. 
They then proceeded to subject Boyd to a searching cross 
examination on questions that had nothing to do with 
the proposals he had brought. They asked about the 
military plans of the English in India and their military 
activities in Trincomallee. They were more concerned to 
extract information from Boyd than to carry forward his 
Suggestions to an accomplishment. They scrupulously 
refrained from entering into any concrete discussions 


of Boyd's offer. 
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Finally, the Boyd Mission was doomed when the 
king said that a proposal for a treaty should come directly 
from the king of England. All this while the king could 
not have been unaware of the precise diplomatic status of 
the Governor of Madras. One of his own predecessors had 
been perfectly willing to conclude a treaty with an earlier 


Governor of Madras in the previous century. 


It was patently a pretext to get rid of Boyd. 
It was true that the king's revly did not apparently 
mean that the Madras offer had been rejected. But, in 
fact, Boyd had failed because time was of essence to 
him in relation to the vrojected British expedition. 
He left Gannoruwa on March 17 and reached Trincomallee 
nine days later. There he found that the British fleet 
had left on the approach of Suffren. He set out ina 
hired vessel, but was captured by a French frigate, La 
Fine. He was taken, first, to Mauritius and then to 


Reunion. later, he was released, subsequently he died 


on October 19, 1794, in his fortyeighth year. 


Why did his expedition fail? While Pybus, before 
him, had atleast obtained the then king's provisional 


consent to a draft treaty Boyd returned empty-handed. 
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His failure was more thorough than theirs. ile had 
started with some disadvantages. Kirti Sri Rajasimha, 
who was favourably disposed towards the British, was 
not alive to receive Boyd, and the new king was angry 
because the British had captured Trincomallee without 


his prior permission. 


Nevertheless, there is no indication that Raja- 
dhirajasimha deliberately wrecked the Boyd embassy. In 
fact, he was in two minds. Like his predecessors, he 
wanted to be rid of the Dutch. But he was not certain 
that the British would help him in that attempt. It was 
also doubtful whether they could, even if they wished to. 
For in the years 1780-82 the British power in South Inila 


seemed to be collapsing. 


There can be little doubt that it was the pro- 
Dutch ministers who wrecked the Boyd Mission. Boyd 
himself suspected that they were in the pay of the Dutch. 
The British reputation had sunk in South India following 
their failures in the field against Hyder Ali and the 
rampagning activities of Suffren. The Ministers could 
ask how the king could depend on the British for any 
effective military help against the Dutch. On the other 


hand, he would only be bringing down the wrath of the 
Dutch on his head, as his predecessor had. Then there 
Was always the painful memory of tre Pybus Mission to 


invoke. Boyd, could not contend against 411 these factors, 


The Madras Council reported to the Court of 
Directors on the failure of the mission. It said that 
the court's change of policy towards the British had 
coincided with the death of the old king and the esta- 
blishment of the new regime. The envoy had been received 
with much civility; the letter had been "graciously re- 
ceived many promises and general assurances of friendship 
made", The real cause of the failure was not so much the 
king's anger at the capture of Trincomallee as the "“irre- 
solute and wavering Councillors of the new administration 
and their fears of the Dutch, together with some suspi- 
cion of our intending to possess ourselves of the island.. 
The Kandyan Ministry stood too much in awe of the Dutch 
to join with us against them until we shall have such a 
force in on island as will afford us a certainty of 


success", 
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Yet, considered in the light of later history, 
the Boyd Mission was not a total failure. It was followed 
by a British military expedition which resulted in the 
eapture of Trincomallee, the first British territorial 
acquisition in the island. with this a new era had begun. 
The British were no longer unwilling to seize Dutch 
possessions as they had been in the previous century. 
Silliam Pitt, the Prime Minister of England, wrote to 
Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis "to seize Trincomallee 
from the Dutch, so soon as hostilities began, in order 
that the French misht not use it as @ base, and the 
anglish mLerS possibly for an attack on the cape of 
Good Hope". New developments in Europe allowed them 
to take Dutch territories where they could. "Out of 
this event sprang the ovement which led to the British 
conyqucst of Ssviea Boyd, therefore, not Pybus, was 
the real pioneer of British power ir, Ceylon". The 
Directors themselves wrote, “We have made the first 
step towards the connection with that Ministry which 


29 
we trust we should Soon have an opportunity of improving". 
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"If there was one single factor which impelled 
British interest in Ceylon (in the nineteenth century), 
it was the harbour of Trincomallee". The strategic value 
of this splendid natural harbour became clear after the 
British had established themselves in Bengal and South 
India. "The British were the first suropean power to 
attain this position and, hence, to them Trincomallee be- 
came vital. The French were anxious to gain control of 
Trincomallee mainly in order to use it &s a weapon against 
the British Company's possession", It was the American 
War of Independence and the developments that followed 
in west Europe that made Trincomallee a valuable prize. 
The great harbour of Trincomallee is located on the north- 
east coast of Sri Lanka at a north latitude 8 22' and at 
east longitude of 81 28", It is 320 miles from Madras, 
The harbour is a small part of the vast Trincomallee or 
Kottiyar Bay, the entrance to which is four miles wide. 
The bay itself extends five miles east to west. Trin- 
comallee harbour and the inner harbour to the north of 
the bay whieh £8 made up of rocky headlands four miles 
east to west and three north to south. The inner harbour 


is said to be the fifth largest in the world. To the 


north of the bay a rocky peninsular rising in parallel 
ridges protects it from the sea, “he area encloses twelve 
square miles of harbour, called the Back Bay. It is said 
that five hundred ships could anchor in this Back Bay. 


Trincomallee was vital in the days of sailing 
ships because it could give shelter to an entire fleet 
during the north-east monsoon period, which usually bre- 
aks in violence over the Bay of Bengal and the Coroman- 
dal coast in October and November, Sometimes its effects 
are felt till March of the next year. Since it was the 
only protected roadstead on India's eastern side, a fleet 
uSing it as its base held undisputed supremacy in the Bay 
of Bengal for as many as six months, from October to 
March. It is obvious that the naval power which posse- 
ssed this prize had a tremendous advantage over its 


enemies. 


Trincomallee's strategic importance was not 
realised till the aprenternth century. In 1672 the French 
oceupied it briefly. In the five to six decades of the 
eighteenth century the British fleet used its facilities 
frequently. But it was only in 1780 that Trincomallee 
became very vital to the British, That year Britain 
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declared war on Holland in the aftermath of the American 
War of Independence. Both Holland and France supported 
the rebels, With the declaration of war, Trincomallee, 
hitherto a neutral port, became a potential base for 
French attacks on British interests in India. It had 
become the key to India. Its possession was the princi- 
pal issue between Sritain and Holland till the former 
captured the Maritime Provinces of Sri Lanka. 


The war of American Independence, which involved 

Britain in hostilities with Holland also, proved disas- 
trous for the latter. There were serious conse juences 
for the Dutch in India. Till then, the British, while 
resentful of the Dutch monopolist practices in trade, 

had not attacked their territorial possessions. That 
attitude underwent a change now, As stated earlier, the 
British seized Nag-ppattinam on the Coromandal coast 


and, for 4 time, Trincomallee too. 


These losses exacerbated public opinion in 
Holland against Britain and strengthened the party of 
the Patriots who were hostile to the Stadtholder, or 
governing prince, who was generally friendly with the 
British. His partymen came to be called Orangists. 
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Further, the merchants of Amsterdam had suffered much 
shipping losses in the American war. Britain was al- 
armed by these developments and sought to prctect its 
interests by seizing Dutch territories wherever it 

could. The Dutch poeteeercne in Sri Lanka, thus, came 


under potential danger. 


The Peace of Paris, of 1784, ended the conflict 
in Kurope, but it did not remove the differences between 
Britain and Holland. The Patriote attempted to utilise 
the popular bitterness against the British, and the French 
were looking to strengthen their position in Holland 
through the Patriots, who were their willing instruments, 
The Patriots seized control of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, which was governing the Dutch possessions in Sri 
Lanka. They even contemplated a defensive alliance with 
the French, whereby the French would become responsible 
for the defence of the Dutch overseas possessions. Finally, 
in November, 1785 such an alliance was concluded. This 
was a serious threat to Britain. The Stadtholder, 

William V, was weak and irresolute. A masterful and 
overbearing British Minister at the Hague, James Harris, 
once wrote, "If the Prince of Orange possessed mainly 


virtues or if those who call themselves Stadtholder were 
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not a composition of dullness, timicit: and indolence, 

something might still be effected, but there is no 

working with such fools, and misfortune may attend him 
? 


who attempts to use them", 


Following the outbreak of the French Revolution 
in 1789, the revolutionaries were keen on spreading their 
ideas abroad. In 1792 General Dumouriez invaded Holland, 
but the results were not lasting. However, three years 
later, 4 second invasion followed, and the French occupied 
Holland, A Batavian Republic was proclaimed. The British 
considered it a puppet regime under the thumd of the 
French. They had to consider the possibility that the 
insurrection might spread to the Dutch overseas possessions 
and that the French, under pretence of support to the 
Dutch revolution, would seize them, or at least to gain 
access to them. Britain's wars against revolutionary 
French, thus, became a colonial war too. Sri Lanka got 


enmeshed in this. 


When the French revolutionaries, under Pichegru, 
invaded Holland and over ran it in 1794-95, the Stadthol- 
der fled to England and was installed in the Kew Palace, 
near London. The Patriots, now triumphant, abolished the 


Stadholderate and proclaimed the Batavian Republic. The 
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republic took over the administration of the overseas 
possessions of the Dutch East India Company, now pra- 
etically moribund. 


These developments placed the Dutch colonies, 
Sri Lanka included, in an anomalous situation. The British 
might legitimately attack them if their control vested 
in the Batavian Republic. However, if they remained 
loyal to the exiled Stadtholder now in England, the Bri- 
tish policy would be difficult to decide. It was known 
that the French were attempting to seize the Dutch colonies 
in Sri Lanka, Java and the Cape of Good Hope. Their schemes 


were "within measurable distance of fulfilment", 


Lord Grenville, the British Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, conceived a plan to involve the Stadtholder in a 
scheme to place the Dutch colonies under British protec- 
tion. He suggested to the Stadtholder that, in pursuance 
of “what he owes as much to the interests of the Republic 
as to those of his own House and of the high dignity with 
wrich he is invested", he "give to the different o“ficers 
and commanders of the forts and vessels of the Republic 
such orders as may distinctly mark the real situation in 


which His Serene Highness is placed, and may authorise 
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them to avail themselves of the protection which His 
Majesty (of Britain) is desirfous of Holedng out to 
them, according as circumstances may permit". The 
British were willing to give "any assurance that he 
might wish that any ships of war or forts, surrendered 
in consequence of such order, would be restored to the 
Republic at the conclusion of @ general peace, by me 


her independence and constitution should be secured". 


The Stadtholder agreed to issue the order on 
condition of an "assurance in the most authentic form 
possible, that everything that is ceded will be restored 
to the State", that is, Holland, at the conclusion of a 
peace. Then, on February 2, 1795, the British Government 
undertook "in the most formal manner possible that any 
vessel, fort or place whatever which will place itself 
under his (the King of Britain's) protection as a result 
of the said order will be held in trust and restored to 
the Republic of the United Provinces (Holland) as soon 
as His Majesty and the Repuglic will be at peace with 
France and the independence of the Republic and its 
lawful conser haben guaranteed by His Majesty in 1788, 
will be assured", 
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Accordingly, the Stadtholder issued the follo- 
wing instructions, under date February 7, 1795, to J.G. 
Van Angelbeek, the Governor of Dutch Sri Lanka in Colombo. 


"We have deemed it necessary to address you this 
communication and to require you to admit into Trincoma- 
llee and elsewhere in the colony under your rule the 
troops of His Majesty the king of Great Britain which 
will proceed there, and also to admit into the harbours 
or such other places where ships might safely anchor the 
warships, frigates and armed vessels which will be des- 
patched on behalf of His Majesty of Great Britain; and 
you are also to consider them as troops and ships belon- 
ging to a power that is in friendship and alliance with 
their High Mightinesses (the Dutch States-General) and 
who come to peeve the colony from being invaded by | 


the French". 


It is instructive to note that the Stadtholder's 
letter as sent to the colonial Governors differed in two 
important respects from a draft note that Grenville had 
suggested. The order as communicated to the Governors 
demanded the admission of British troops into the Dutch 
colonial forts, whereas Grenville had proposed the actual 


delivery of the forts to the British. Secondly, the 
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Stadtholder added the statement that these troops belon- 
ged to a friendly power which had intervened to save the 
colonies from the French. ven so, the letter is impre- 
cise in some important respects. For example, if there 
was no immediate danger of any French attack on Dutch Sri 


Lanka, what was to be the position of the British? 


The letter was sent to Cochin, Malacoa, Ternate, 
North-East Coast of Java, the Coromandal Coast in India, 
Macassar, the west and east coasts of Sumatra, Borneo, 
Cheribon, Palembang, Bengal, Surat, Amboyana, Banda, 
Bantam and the Cape of Good Hope anart, of course, from 
the Maritime Provinces of Sri te? The great majority 
of the colonial governors rejected the Stadtholder's 
summons. Only Amboyna, Surat, Pulicat and other settle- 
ments on the Coromandal coast yielded in terms of the 
Stadtholder's letter. Some others submitted in terms of 
a modified settlement. Some others declined to surrender, 


but were compelled to. 


The responsibility for action against the Dutch 
Sri Lanka was entrusted to the Government of iii The 
Governor then was Lord Hobart (179% to 1798). 
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The Stadtholder's letter was sent to him with 
the following instructions. 


"As the conquests lately made by the French in 
Holland will of conseyjuence be followed by an endeavour 
to secure the distant possessions of that Republic, 
particularly in the Eastern seas, His Majesty has judged 
it expedient, in concert with the Prince Stadtholder (who 
nas retired to this country) to take such measures as 
avrear to him best calculated for frustrating that design, 
the effects of which, in the event of his succeeding, 


would be highly prejudicial to the Company's interests. 


"With a view to this object, the Stadtholder, 
under the authority vested in him, has given orders to 
the several Governors and Commanding Officers of the di- 
fferent Settlements in the Indian Seas to admit the Ships 
and Troops belonging to His Majesty, in order to protect 
such Settlements ugainst the snemy, and to hold posse- 
ssion of them, under the condition of their being res- 
tored to the Republgic at the conclusion of a General 
peace by which its Independence and ita Constitution, 
as guaranteed in 1787, shall be maintained and secured". 
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"In consequence of this determination, orders 
will be sent by His Majesty to the Commanders of His 
Forces by Sea and Land in India to co-operate with you 
in carrying into execution such measures as you may 
determine on for the purposes above-mentioned. And we 
authorise and direct you, if it should appear consistent 
with the safety of our possessions, to detach, on any 
expedition, any part of the suropean Troops and Sepoys 
that can be spared and to advance ence of money 4s 


may be necessary for such expedition". 


This order was transmitted direct from London 
to Madras in view of its urgency. The order to Cochin 
came from Calcutta. Copies of it were sent to Vice- 
Admiral Peter Rainier, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
East Indies squadron, and to General Abercrombie, the 
military commander. The order differs in some respects 
from the Stadtholder's letter to his Governors and 
commanders. For the first time, it specifies the res- 
toration of the Dutch constitution fas guaranteed in 
1787. Thus, the Madras Government had to follow a 
course of action that was different from the Stadthol- 


der's orders. 
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By himself, Hobart added a forwarding letter 
to the orders he had received from London in communica- 
ting them to Angelbeek, in Colombo. He detailed the 
terms under which the British would protect the Dutch 
possessions. The British would respect the existing 
laws and would maintain friendly relations with the 
inhabitants who would be given trading facilities within 
the Company's territories on a "most favoured nation" 
basis. But, if there was any resistance to the Stadthol- 
der's orders, ve British would employ force to seize 


the possessions. 


What Hobart demanded of Angelbeek in effect 
was that the British be allowed to occupy the Maritime 
Provinces temporarily. The territory would be held in 
trust for the Dutch until a peace was signed restoring 
the constitution signed in 1787. Angelbeek was told 
that he would find "no difficulty" in "paying immediate 
obedience” to the Stadtholder's orders in consonance 
with the British interpretation of these. If Angelbeek 
did so the British troops would, during the occupation, 
seek the goodwill and friendship of the inhabitants and 
give them a1] indulgences and immunities that could, 


consistent with general British interests, be extended 
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to them. Their laws and customs would be respected, 

new taxes and duties would not be levied on them if 
proper provision was made for the expenses of internal 
administrations. The Dutch Government officials would 
not be interfered with. The Zuropean troops in the Dutch 
service would be employed by the British on their present 


terms of service, 


Hobart's letter informed Angelbeek of a British 
expedition to Trincomallee. Angelbeek was told that 
"the smallest delay under existing circumstances will be 
considered 4 refusal of the offered osistignne Major 
Agney, 2 British officer, delivered the letter to. 
Angelbeek on July 25 in Colombo. 


The Madras Government resolved in July to "send 
a FOnee ee Trincomallee under the command of Colonel 
Stuart for the purpose of securing that important 
phace against any attempt on the part of the French". 
Stuart's force consisted of the 72nd Regiment, 748 strong, 
under Major Fraser $ the flank companies of the 71st and 
73rd Regiments, 351 strong, under Major Dalrymple; 
fortytwo men of the Royal Artillery under Captain Lieu- 


tenant Dixon; two companies of the Madras Artillery under 
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Captain Carlisle; the Ist. Battalion Native Infantry, 
consisting of fourteen Europeans and 643 Sepoys, under 
Captain Fergusson; the 23rd Battalion, with fourteen 
Europeans and 643 Sepoys, under Captain Campbell; a 
pioneer corps of 221 men under Lieutenant Dowse; and 

six companies of gun lascars. There were twelve staff 
ee obra. The invasion fleet to Trincomallee consisted 
of a squadron of three ships of the line under Rainier; 
tre Suffolk (seventy-four guns), the frigate Bombay, 

the store-ship of the same name, Bombay, and the packets 
Swallow and ee Rainier considered the possession of 
Trincomalle so paper vent that he “determined to proceed 


thither himself", 


Mearwhile, the Dutch in Colombo had received 
news of the developmencs in bLurope from their factors 
in Tuttukudi, on the Coromandal coast. snclosing the 
"Madras Gazette" of June 27, which gave the information, 
the factors asked in their despatch, dated July 7, for a5 
instructions as to how they should deal with the British, 


The Dutch Political Council in Colombo replied 
on July 12 “after much serious consideration". Its 


instructions related to 211 the settlements under its 


control. Those such as Tuttukudi and Jaffna, where 
the garrisons were weak and to which reinforcements 
could not be spared, were told that "we know nothing 
whatever concerning any change in the constitution of 
our Republic; and that we faithfully and steadfastly 
adhere to the old constitution of the same under the 
States-General, with the Stadhtholder at its head". 
But, if this declaration proved unavailing and the 
settlements could not resist any attack, they were, 
while capitulating, to stipulate for the right to with- 
draw to Colombo with the Company's effects and docu- 
ments and for the free right to private eet one 


But Trincomallee, Galle and Colombo, being 
"strong and defensible fortresses", were instructed 
to defend them "to the best of our ability", though 
all the three were unprepared for a protracted siege. 
In precaution, two companies of Malays stationed in the 
Vanni and in Manner ty ordered to Trincomallee and 


Colombo respectively. 


Thus, when Agnew arrived in Colombo with Hobart's 
peremptory demand, the official decision was to defend 
Colombo anc Trincomallee, in addition to Galle, while 


leaving the other Dutch settlements to their fate. But 
that letter led to a change in this attitude. By this 
time news of the Stadtholder's flignt to Britain had 

been received. It was also discovered that the Dutch 
Government in Sri Lanka bia eae unprepared to face 


a crisis of any magnitude. 


The Government was already in great difficulties, 
for the supplies received in the previous year from Bata- 
via, the capital of the Dutch eastern empire, had been 
inadequate, and none could be expected in the present 
year, The treasury was empty, and oe rice supply ade- 
quate only for less than six months. At the headquarters 
of the Company in Europe, it was clear that its activi- 


ties must be moribund. 


If there was to be any relief from these emba- 
rrassments, only the British could provide it. Rejection 
of Hobart's demands would mean that there was no hope of 
this at all. In fact, it would also cut off all rice 
supplies from South India. Further, should Jaffna, 
Mannar and the factories in South India fall to the 
British, as was only to be expected, Colombo's revenues 
would be badly hit. Jaffna, in particular, wag a very 


profitable commandment (or Dutch province). Once the 
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British secured a foothold in Sri Lanka, it would be 
very difficult to dislodge them. If the Dutch resis- 
ted them and lost, they would not make any restitution, 
for they "5 promised restoration only for voluntary 


surrender. 


Therefore, on the Governor's proposal, the Coun- 
cil decided upon that it called "a middle course". This 
was designed, on the one hand, to avert the hard conse- 
quences of a flat rejection of Hobart's demand and, on 
the other, to ensure that "we or our superiors should 
remain absolute masters of our possessions". The latter 
objective was emphasised because the Council felt that 
it could not rely upon the British promise to restore 
the territories at the conclusion of a general peace. 
"According to the Statecraft in vogue these days, pre- 
texts are always found to repudiate the fulfilment of 


such promises", 


Accordingly, the Council determined to decline 
"totally" the British promise of protection as a "detes~ 
table and abject" course of action. It would admit no 
British troops into its territories except eight hundred 


auxiliaries, who were to be placed in the Dutch Company's 
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service, on the same footing as similar number of the 
Dutch company's troops wro had been taken into on 
service of the British on the Coromandal coast. 


Angelbeek replied to Hobart's letter in these 
terms. It was despatched through Agnew to Rainier and 
Stuart, who were then off Trincomallee. Angelbeek ass- 
erted his Government's adherence to "the old and lawful 
Government system of the Republic of the Seven Provinces, 
with the States-Genera] and the Hereditary Stadtholder 
at its head, as guaranteed in 1787; and that we still 
acknowledge the English as our close agen The Dutch 
forts in Sri Lanka were in a good condition of defence 
and did not badly need the protection the British offered. 
Still, the Colombo Government would be happy if the Madras 
Government reciprocated the previous year's manifestation 
of Dutch friendship by sending eight hundred troops to 
Sri Lanka. Three hundred of these were to be stationed 
in Ostenburg (one of the two forts in Trincomallee), a 
similar number in the forts of Negombo and Kalutara, 
and the rest in that in Matara, near Galle. "But thereby 
we ought to inform you that we are destitute of money; 
and this we beg that your Government will charge itself 
with the payment, to be indemified hereafter by our 


Superiors". The Colombo Government was confident, with 
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this aid, of repelling any enemy attacks, the more 
particularly because their forts were of good military 
strength and were provided with ample supplies and also 
because of the determination and zeal of the officers 


and the men. 


The letter continued, "The recommendation of His 
Serene Highness our Her{ditary Stadtholder and Chief 
Governor-General to give every possible help in our 
harbours to His Britannic Majesty's ships shall be obeyed 
according to our power. But respecting the proposition 
of Lord Hobart to put our settlements uncer the protection 
of His Britannic Majesty, I am obliged to answer that we 
are in duty bound to keep them, for our superiors, and 
not to resign the least part of them. I trust that this 
declaration will be approved of by you, 2s the letter of 
His Serene Highness the Prince of Orange on which His 
Lordship grounds his proposition does not make the least 
mention thereof, as you will see by the copy which joins 
this". The proposed British occupation was not necessary, 
"especially if the English Government pleases to supply 
us with the aforesaid troops and His Majesty's ships 
please to aaa for the defence of our coasts and 


harbours", 
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Angelbeek handed over the letter to Agnew, 
adding that from friendship "they had perhaps done 
more than they could justify to their superiors". In 
fact, however, Angelbeek's reply was not in any "middle 
course"; it was a virtual rejection of Hobart's demand 
and, what must have been more important for the Dutch 
Officials in Colombo, of their Stadtholder's order to 
trem. Nevertheless, Agnew gained the impression from 
talks with the Governor and the military leaders that 
"they were friendly to the British Interests as the 
Allies of the Republic, the ancient constitution of which 
as guaranteed in 1787 ... they considered as the only 
legal authority by which the Seven Provinces could be 
governed, and that which they had sworn to Seay 


Agnew and @ Dutch merchant by name Francken 
carried orders to Major Jan Georg Fornbauer, the comm- 
andant in Trincomalle, to admit two hundred British 
troops into Fort Ostemburg, to supply them with cannon 
and stores, and to discuss eke ces and Stuart what 
necessary steps should be taken. Angelbeek also sent 
secret instructions to Fornbauer as to how the British 


were to be receifed. It is clear that Angelbeek hoped 
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to achieve two objectives, to preserve the indenendence 
of his territories and to avoid British hostilities. 
The British commanders seemed willing to accept a kind 
of compromise. But developments in Trincomallee caused 


a rupture. 


Agnew arrived in Trincomallee on August I. ie 
delivered Angelbeek's letter and sought a discussion as 
to when the British troops were to be disembarked. Forn- 
bauer replied through Renaud and Hoffman, of the de 
Meuron Regiment (which, as stated below, was to play a 
prominent part in the fall of Colombo to the British) 
that he was prepared to follow the duties of the comman- 
dant of an allied power. But he had heard of British 
warlike preparations against the Dutch in Sri Lanka and 
he wanted a written assurance, on the British commander's 
word of honour, that he had no aggressive intentions. 

In default of this, "I ask him to allow me to refuse 
entry into the Bumenbaay to any Lbnglish warship until 
I receive definite orders from the Governor-General of 
the Island, and that until then I shall not be able to 
enter into any negotiation on the sub ject eae in 


the letter sent to me through Major Agnew". 
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In their reply to this, Rainier and Stuart said 
that the Dutch Governor already knew of the object of the 
British expedition and that he had now instructed Porun- 
bauer. The British had come as "ancient friends -nd firm 
allies of the Republic of the United Provinces to protect 
with the troops of His Britannic Majesty the possessions 
of his allies and to prevent their falling into the hands 
of their common enemy, under the express condition that 
as soon as the constitution of the Republic of the United 
Provinces is re-established as guaranteed in the year 
1787, the places occupied by His Majesty's troops shail 
be restored". They had instructions to use force if 


their proferred protection was rejected, 


Fornbauer replied on August 2, stating that, 
while he would permit British ships to enter the bay 
in view of the assurance that the British would not 
invade Sri Lanka, he nevertleless would not admit the 
trree hunired British troops into Fort Ostemburg because 
of a technical error in Angelbeek's orders to him, that 
the Governor alone had signed the orders. But by the 
Dutch Company's constitution they had to be signed by 
at least the majority of the council. The Governor was 


old and was dying, and Fornbauer would be liable to the 
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penalities of high treason if thereafter it was found 
trat there was no justification for admitting British 
troops into a Dutch fort. He wanted a delay until tre 
problem could be solwed. This dclay could be used in 
preparing for the re¢eption of the British troops. Forn- 
bauer added that he had orders, should the French make 
an attack, to ask the British for help, and he would 
earry out his instructions faithfully. 


Rainier and Stuart, who had been waiting for a 
peaceful solution in Trincomallee, had already broken 
Hobart's instructions. These were that Trincomallee 
was "the principal object of your equipment, either to 
give sufficient defence to it in the event of it being 
delivered up to you in the manner which has been re- 
quired, or to enable you to compel the delivery of that 
important post to you. It is my wish that you should be 
able to defend this important possession if required... 
to the last extremity; and with this view it must be 
decidedly settled that although the Civil and Military 
servants of the United States of Holland are to remain 
in their several situations in the event of their placing 


thems:lves volurtarily under the British protection and 
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the latter entering into the British service, the entire 
command of al] the land forces, means, and resources for 
defence or other military operations must be vested in 
you". Now, on receiving Firnbauer's reply they said 
that they had not expected a mere technicality to hinder 
the agreement which the Governor had proposed. This 
agreement was not what they had originally witped, 

but they had agreed to prevent any hostilities. Now 
they formally demanded that the forts under Fornbauer's 
command be delivered to the British, "to be protected 

by them against the French". If Fornbauer rejected the 
demand trat would be considered a declaration of hosti- 
lities, Forndauer did reject it. He protested against 
the menacing tone of the reply and invited the British 


to do their worst. 


That challenge was mere bravado. The fighting 
which followed was largely one sided. The British troops 
broke ground on August 18, opened their batteries against 
Fort Frederick (one of the two forts in Trincomllee, the 
other being Fort Ostemburg) five days later, and in three 
more days completed & practicable breach. The garrison 
in the fort was mutinous. On the night of August 24 a 
Malay detachment from the fort made an attack on & 
British outpost and inflicted many casualities. But 
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it was not followed up. There was little fight left 

in the garrison. When summoned to surrender, Fornbauer 
asked for a truce of twentyfour hours. He then offered 
to capitulate on condition that his troops retire to 
Colombo and Jaffna. This was rejected. A bombardment 
was in progress when some European mutineers in the fort 
lowered the Dutch flag. The British ordered an assault, 
and Formbauer capitulated. The garrison was found to 
consist of two Companies of Dutchmen 147 in number, the 
5th Company of the de Meuron Regiment (84 men), two 
Companies of Wurtembergers (136 men), three Companies of 
Malays (28% men), a Company of Sepoys (79 men), a detach- 
ment of artillery (35 men) and three staff officers. Of 
these 768 officers and men, eigttysnine were sick or 
wounded. The number killed is not known. But, since 
the de Meuron Regiment alone lost thirty men, the fatal 
casulties must have been heavy. For their part, the 
British lo-t fifteen men killed and fiftyfour others 
jeatten The other fort in Trincomallee, Ostenburg, 


surrendered soon after. 
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Cleghorn, who rose to the position of first 
Colonial Secretary in Sri Lanka later, persuaded Count 
de Meuron to sign @ provisional agreement on March 30, 
1795. Dubdas confirmed it on April 13. Under it, the 
regiment was to leave the Dutch service and join the 
British. It was guAranteed employment under the British 
for the same number of years as it had served the Dutch. 
The British also guaranteed its arrears due from the 
Dutch. The count, who received a solatium of £ 5,000, 
was to accompany Cleghorn to India in order to sia a 


the transfer. The Madras Govermment was to co-operate. 


Hobart decided to send Agnew again to Colombo, 
thinking that the transfer of the regiment might induce 
the Dutch to “an acceptance of a) proposition made some 
time since to Mr. Van ice He hoped to secure & 
peaceful occupation on trust of the territories that still 
remained to the Dutch. "The avoiding of the various con- 
tingencies to which an expedition against Colombo and 
Point de Galle must be liable...the injury their forti- 
fications would probably undergo from a siege-the nece- 
ssary expense of repairs...the possible loss of men... 
and the delay which would certainly take place are all 
points which have strenuously urged ie Board (the 
Madras Council) to make the attempt". . 
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On his second mission to Colombo Agnew carried 
three letters. While two were from Count de Meuron and 
Cleghorn to Colonel Pierre de Meuron, the third was from 
the Madras Council. The third letter told Angelbeek of 
the transfer of the de Meuron Regiment and said that, 
despite what Fornbauer had done in Trincomallee, there 
Was still scope for a peaceful settlement of the Dutch 
territories that had not been captured. "It may at the 
same time be expedient that you should explicitly under- 
stand that our proposition goes to putting the Dutch 
settlements in question completely under His Britannic 
Majesty's protection and control, the troops to be 
stationed for that purpose to be either British or selected 
from among those now in your service, according to the 
disposition we may think it advisable to make, under the 
impression of existing circumstances". The letter from 
Count de Meuron informed his brother that “in consequence 
of the dissolution of the Government with which I had made 
in 1781 the Capitulation of my regiment, I have resolved 
to withdraw it from tre Dutch army in the intention of 
transferring to the service of His Britannic Majesty who 
has given his protection to the Hereditary Stadtholder, 
and who has guaranteed the preservation of the aa oa 


tution of the States General established in 1787". 
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Despite. the prospect of losing the best part of 
its defence forces to the British with the transfer of 
the de Meuron Regiment, the Dutch Council in Colombo 
decided on October 9 to reject the offer Agnew had brought 
from Hobart. The voting was six to three, with the Gover- 
nor voting in favour of the decision. According to the 
British “one of the leading Members of Council is in the 
interest of France, and had sufficient influence to 
obtain a majority to support his cae 


The Dutch Council, replying to Hobart in a letter 
dated October 13, censured Fornbauer's disobedience to 
Angelbeek's orders, “as the Governors of Ceylon have 
always in matters of the greatest importance given orders 
to the subordinates by letters signed by fuee In this 
particular case Angelbeek alone had signed the orders 
only because Agnew was anxious to leave Colombo quickly 
for Trincomallee in view of the threatening monsoon. 
Still, if only the British in Trincomallee had waited for 
a few days, the misunderstanding would have been easily 
cleared up. Sven if what Fornbauer had done had justified 
British hostilities in Trincomallee, there was no justi- 
fication for what they had done in Jaffne and Mannar. 
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The Council protested against the transfer of 
the de Meuron Regiment. Its proprietor had no right to 
transfer it because, by the twenty-fifth article of the 
"capitulation" of 1781, he had permanently handed it over 
to the Dutch for as long as tre Company might require its 
services. The Count's assertion that the Dutch Government 
was "dissolved" was unjustified. "But the Government is 
not yet dissolved, as will aprear at the conclusion of a 
Genera] Peace in the Netherlands. In the meantime we are 
the representatives of the same, ard as such you acknowledge 
us by your letter of September 22nd last... Although we 
are deprived of that part of the regiment which is here 
(Colombo), and which consists of five hundred men, we 
are, however, not destitute of resources to defend wrat 
has been confided to us, and if we are at last crushed 
by a superior force, we will find sufficient consolation 
in the reflection that we have done all that could be 
expected from loyal officers who prefer eo honour and 


their duty to every other corisideration"™. 


According to Cleghorn, Angelbeek “in vain en- 
deavoured to prevent his (Agnew's) communicetion with 
the Commanding Officer of the Regiment de Meuron, who 


knew this new situation, and waited only for an authentick 
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copy of the Capitulation to act in consequence of it. 
Angelbeek then threatened to detain the regiment pri- 
soners during the siege, but being told by the Colonel 
that they were now in the service of Britain, and that 
if he attempted to disarm them they would bring the 
matter to instant issue in the Fort, he was obliged to 
their leaving the garrison on no other terms than that 
they should not appear against it during the eee 
In another letter © Cleghorn says how he got into comm- 
unication with Colonel de Meuron in Colombo. He prevailed 
upon & ship captain to carry an "open note" to him. "In 
this note I said only that I had seen his friends well 

in Switzerland some months before. But the owner of 

the ship agreed to give him a Dutch cheese, into which 

I put a letter informing him of the arrival of his bro- 
ther in India, of the general articles of the Capitulation, 
and that the transfer of the regiment would be instantly 
demanded on the part both of the British eoverpeent and 
his brother the Colonel and Proprietor of it". The 
entire regiment arrived in India in November, 1795. 
Cleghorn congratulated himself on what he had contrived. 
"In consequence of what I have suggested and executed 

we withdraw from the defence of the Dutch settlements 


in India and European force amounting to 950 men, and we 
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add this strength to our Army in the Carnatic where its 
service is at present most urgently required. And this 
great force has been obtained without putting government 
or the Company to the expense of levy or transport money. 
I have saved cma to the public a sum nearly equal 


to £ 100 per man". 


Though Agnew thought that the Colombo garrison, 
when attacked, would surrender immediately, and it was 
holding out only because it thought that the British 
could muster enough force and that a “French Force,which 
the Emissaries of that power have led them to expect in 
India, may occupy our Troops in other Garteat the 
garrison did prepare to withstand a siege. The troops 
in Galle were brought into Colombo, local levies were 
recruited, and a militia was embodied. Still, the 
garrison could not have withstood a seige. For one thing, 
the defection of the de Meuron Regiment had taken away 
the most efficient part of defenders, particularly ex- 
perienced officers. For another, Colonel de Meuron 
gave the British a large amount of the most valuable 
military information concerning the forts in Sri Lanka 
and with advice as to methods of attacking them. 
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On Agnew's return to Madras, the Madras Council 
resolved "on the necessity of resorting to force in order 
to get possession of Colombo". This decision was made on 
October 27. 


The British commander, Stuart, was waiting for 
the North-8ast monsoon to die down before resuming his 
operations. Considerably reinforced from South India, 
so that he had a total force of 2,236 Europeans and 
4,649 Sepoys, he marched to Negombo, a few miles north 
of Colombo on the west coast. There he was joined by 
reinforcements from Bengal and by a naval force. The 
Dutch withdrew all their forces in the rest of the island 
into Colombo. Meanwhile, the Kandyans had mobilised in 
the seven, four and three Korales and it seemed the Sin- 
halese in the Maritime Provinces too would rise, 


On February 13, 1796, the Dutch withdrew into 
Colombo fort. The next day the British swamoned the 
garrison. Pointing out that because of their naval 
superiority the Dutch could expect no help from Europe 
or from other Dutch possessions in Asia, they demanded 
the surrender of all the possessions in Sri Lanka that 
still remained to them, If they refused and eurneneeyes 


later, that surrender would have to be at discretion. 
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The Dutch Council considered the letter that 
afternoon. Angelbeek said that the earlier decision 
to resist had been taken in the hope that Batavia and 
Holland would send reinforcements, that a French fleet 
Would appear in the eastern waters, and that Tippu Sultan 
of Mysore would create a diversion in South India. None 
of these had happened. He had consulted the staff offi- 
cers. With one exception, all had recommended surrender. 
They thought that the fort could not hold out longer 
than three days, 


The Gouncil resolved to seeeiuee Accordingly, 
the fort capitulated. The easy surrender, so much in 
contrast to the bitter defence the Portuguese had put up 
against the Dutch, from October, 1655, to May, 1656, has 
been attributed to treachery on the part of eiueee 
and to Jacobinism among the troops. Neither charge 
seems justified from a study of the available records. 
The fact was that the Dutch morals had been sapped and 
there was little will to fight. 


57 
According to the terms of the capitulation, 
private property was safeguarded. The garrison was to 


march out of the fort with the honours of war and sent 
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ultimately to Madras as prisoners of war. But European 
civilians could remain in Sri Lanka or return to Europe 
as they wished, but on parole. The capitulation was 
signed by Angelbeek and Agnew and approved and confirmed 
by Stuart ,and Gardner, a naval officer. 


All the remaining Dutch settlements in the is- 
land were included in the surrender. Troops occupied 
Galle, Matara and Kalutara, There were difficulties 
with the Kandyans in Kalutara. They had already occu-| 
pied it before the capitulation was signed in Colombo. 
But ultimately a British force occupied it without dis- 
eabadeere? "Such was the inglorious end of the Dutch 


regime", 
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Apart from sending an expeditionary force to 
Sri Lanka, Lord Hobart despatched an emissary to the court 
of the king of Kandy to negotiate a treaty of defence and 
friendship. de did this on his own initiative. Neither 
the British Government nor the Court of Directors nor the 
Supreme Government in Calcutta had asked him to. This 


emissary was Robert Andrews, a Company servant in Madras, 


Andrews received his letter of instructions on 
July 21, 1795 He landed in Trincomallee on August 13 
and arrived in Kandy on September 27. His letter of ins- 
tructions said, "The importance of establishing British 
influence upon the island has upon former occasions att~ 
racted the attention of the government, but no justice of 
circumstance has ever offered so favourable an opportunity 
of accomplishing this object ag the late subversion of the 
government of Holland". The attitude of the Dutch towards 
the king of Kandy lent hope that the latter would accept 
an alliance with the British, Andrews was authorised to 
conclude a treaty on the most favourable terms. what 
these terms were to be would depend on the actual situation. 
If the British became protectors of the king, they would 


undertake to abstain from any hostile actions against 
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the king which would not preclude any commercial pacts. 
The proposed treaty was to be a preliminary to another, 
@ more comprehensive one of alliance and commerce, which 
would have to be submitted to the Board of Control for 
Indian Affairs in London. 


If the king should complain about the British 
having captured Trincomallee without his permission, as 
his predecessor had done to Boyd after the first capture, 
Andrews was to say that it was meant to prevent a civil 
war and to forestall its seizure by the French. He was 
to impress on the king the dangers he would face from the 
French, emphasising the "detrimental tendency of French 
principles, and particularly the zeal with which they asl 
endeavouring to propagate them in al] parts of the world". 
He was to secure minute information about Kandy's rela- 
tions with the Dutch along with copies of their treaties. 
He was alsovobtain the King's permission to construct a 
factory in a convenient location in order to trade and 
to erect fortifications to defend the factory. The land 
so granted should belong to the king of England for ever, 
Ince the land was ceded, the British would discuss with 
the king terms of trade in cinnamon. Hobart hoped that, 


when the king compured these offers with the "narrow 
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y) 
trading habits" of the Dutch, he would accept the 
British suggestions. 


Andrews was given two alternative letters to be 
delivered to the king. He was to judge which of the two 
he was to hand over, depending upon the circumstances. 

In the first letter Hobart said that the British wished 
to free the king from oppression by the Dutch and to save 
him from their ally, the French, who were proposing to 
invade Sri Lanka in order to "take away your life, as 
they have done that of their own ige The British had 
invaded Dutch Sri Lanka to save the island from that 
calamity. The king was invited to conclude 4 treaty with 
them; this would be 4 preliminary to a perpetual alliance 
of friendship between Britain and Sri Lanka. ile was 
requested to supply provisions to the British troops 

in ieanicowelies The second letter, to be delivered 

to the king if the Dutch surrendered their forts without 
any resistance, contained an additional promise, that 

the British operations would not extend beyond the Dutch 
kacrieeetes, Since the Dutch did resent, it was the 
first letter that the king received, 


aia 


Andrews, arrived in Kandy on September 27,1795, 
and remained there eill October 14, had an audience with 
the king and several meetinzs with the ministers. Diffi- 
cult as his task was, he unwittingly embroiled himself 
in the political intrigues that were raging in the court. 
When on his way from Trinccomallee to Kandy, he met Dene- 
gamuwa, the Dusawa of Uda Palata, and nephew to Arawwa- 
wela, the Second Adigar and rival of the First Adigar, 
Pilima Pate: Denagamuwa tcld Andrews that his uncle, 
whom he called "Prime Minister", was a friend of the 
British, and that everything needed to make a success 
of his mission to Kandy would be done. What he should 
do was that he should communicate with the court solely 
through Arawwawela. Denegemuwa offered Andrews the 
draft of an undertaking to this sbeesk. The envoy, 
ignorant about the situation at the court (in fact, he 
confused the nephew for the uncle, thinkigg that Denagamuwa 
was the treasurer, whereas it was Arawwawela who held 
that post), offered an alternative draft. Denagamuwa 
accepted it, and Andrews signed an undertaking that he 
would not “ever accept or listen to the advice of any 
other Minister or people of distinction in the island", 
He realised quickly that he had been misled when he 


interviewed two other ministers, Migastenne (Senior), 
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the Dusawa of the Four Korales, and his son, Migastenne 
(Junior), the Qusase of Sabaragamuwa and, later, of the 
Seven Korales, The father was a son of Pilima Talauwa. 
The result was that, 211 unknowingly, Andrews had off- 
ended the First Adigar. 


Andrews! discussions related mainly on the possi- 
ble return of the Dutch to Sri Lanka, The Kandyans said 
that, if the proposed treaty with the British was to be 
useful to them, the Dutch should not be allowed to return. 
Andrews was not much interested in this aspect; 81] that 
he wanted at the moment was the king's assistance, against 
the Dutch. The king produced a draft treaty according to 
which the British "would not allow the Dutch government 
by any treaty a footing on the island and should repel 
by force any attempt which they make to re-establish 
themselves on the island" and, further, "it was incumbent 
on the (British) Company to guard and protect the king 
and religion of the country against all its eragheathe? 
Andrews Suggested the deletion of the first demand and 
the addition of an article providing that the British 
should, if the Dutch wished to regain their former poss- 


essions on any, pretext, prevent "even a foot of such 
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ground" being returned unless the king's permission was 
first secured. The ministers agreed to the modification 
and, at Andrews' request, preparations were made to send 
an embassy along with him to Madras to conclude a pre- 
liminary treaty. But the king declined to sign the ‘3 
draft treaty. Therefore, the article had to be dropped. 
But, though the negotiations seemed to have collapsed, 
the proposal to send an embassy to Madras stood. There 
was an immediate gain from Andrews’ Mission. The king 


order:d ih hae to be sent to the British forces in 


Trincomallee. 


Before the Kandyan ambassadors, Denegamuwa and 
Migastenne arrived in Madras on December 29, 1795, Hobart 
had been engaged in a controversy with Sir John Shore, 
the Governor-General. Shore objected to the terms of 
tre draft treaty with nate His Government considered 
the treaty "premature, unnecessary and dangerous". It 
would give the king a perpetual guarantee against all 
enemies in return for a fort and trading rights. But 
"a guarantee of @ prince or state is the most serious 
obligation which @ nation can impose one eonerore all 
risks and obligations should be weighed". In this 


view, the proposed treaty had overlooked some serieas 
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implications, The peace treaty that would be signed 

in Europe at the end of the current hostilities might 
restore their possessions to the Dutch and compel the 
British to abandon the king. Further, the king was 
under no obligation to assist the British against their 
enemies. The company was now in a dilemma; whether to 
Sign an unfavourable treaty or make an enemy of the king 
by not signing it. The Madras Council, which had su- 
ggested the treaty without any positive authorisation 
from Calcutta and which had failed to stipulate, as it 
should have, that the treaty was subject to ratification 
or rejection by the Supreme Government, was responsible 
for the dilemma. Calcutta agreed that a treaty was 
needed, but it should be of a very different sort. It 
should make only general expressions of friendship and 
goodwill. If the king offered trade concessions, they 
should be accepted. But the company would not be com- 
mitted to any action on his behalf. Therefore, the 
Madras Council was to inform the Kandyan envoys that, 
while the company desired the king's friendship through 
a treaty, the proposed treaty itself could not be 
accepted because it was incompatible with Britain's 
international obligations. If the envoys insisted on 
the treaty, the Madras Council should accept it subject 
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to its BeeEreceeren or rejection by the Company within 
7 


two years. 


The Council, at a meeting on December 4, 1795, 
adopted a resolution, undertaking to follow these dir- 
ectives, but without accepting responsibility for any 
consequences and disagreeing with Caleutta's view that 
the proposed treaty would create difficulties in Europe 
or in India. Hobart himself replied to Shore in a letter. 
stating that the latter's objections "have shown to the 
utmost pitch of possibility every imaginative evil which 
human ingenuity could devise". The proposed treaty was 
essential to the British both then and in the long run. 
There would be no international or local difficulties 
were their possessions restored to the Dutch. It would 
not be easy for them to turn the British out of the 
island. Further, without a treaty, it would not be 
possible to obtain what the British forces in the island 
wanted most of all, supplies. As the forces continued 
their movements, they would need the supplies even more. 
Hobart had a note included in the minutes of the meeting 
in which he said that it was important for the Company 
to have a satisfactory establishment in Sri Lanka to 


secure the trade and commerce of the company in South 
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India against likely invaders. The suggested treaty 
offered good commercial prospects. Therefore, this 
was a good opportunity to obtain what the previous 
Governments in Madras had attempted to secure, revenue 
from the conquered provinces, trade concessions, and 
help from the king in return for protection against 
the pateh. 


The two Kandyan ambassadors who arrived in 
Madras on December 29, met Hobart two days later and 
handed over to him a letter addressed to him by the 
king encloSing a draft eects Andrews had to tell them 
what the Supreme Government in Calcutta had directed 
the Madras Council to do. They were angry and accused 
the British of making false promises. Andrews suggested 
that Calcutta might change its pevatnde ane further 
British military successes in Sri Lanka. The envoys 
agreed to stay if a treaty could be concluded. 


Prolonged haggling took place when the nego- 
tiations were resumed on January 13, 1796. Though all 
these efforts were ultimately to prove infructufous, it 
is necessary to indicate the suggestions and counter 


Suggestions. An article of the Kandyan draft ran, 
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"Company may erect forts and warehouses in such places 
as may be pointed by the king out of hiS gracious plea- 
Sure agreeable to the purpose of stationing troops for 
constant protection and trade". Hobart would have 
none of any “gracious pleasure", but asserted that, by 
the right of conquest, the British were entitled to 

all the possessions of the Dutch, to whom Kandy had 
ceded them in the past. The envoys replied that the 
Duteh were only the king's "watchers" he had employed to 
ee the kingdom and that he could replace them at 
will. But Andrews replied that it was not for the 
king to grant Dutch possessions to the British. 


The envoys proposed an alternative, the "Company 
shall not interfere but at places as the king may cede 
to them", Andrews suggested a modification; “the Com- 
pany should not interfere with any part of the present 
possessions except such as shall henceforth be ceded to 
them by the treaty". The Kandyans rejected this. Andrews 
now suggested, "the company shall investigate the subject 
as soon as they had captured the Dutch possessions and 
restore to the king on conclusion of the war and should 
they remain in permanent possession of the Dutch settle- 
ments such aie i situations as he may apresr to have 


just claim to". 
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Andrews submitted a draft treaty with this 

amended clause. The envoys accepted it after adding 

a clause, “notwithstanding the preceding article, as 
soon as the Company becomes possessed of the Dutch 
settlements on the island, they shall restore to the 
king the situation upon the coast for the sole and ex- 
press purpose of procuring an adequate supply of salt 
and fish for the consumption of the sa aes The am- 
bassadors were persuaded to accept this only after nue 


hesitation. Finally, on February 12, 1796, they did so. 


It is not easy to understand their attitude. 
The draft treaty was not only far less harsh than the 
one the Dutch had imposed on Kandy in 1766, but also had 
provided the Kandyans with a source of Supply of salt 
and fish under their own control and, in addition, a 
base and outlet for their external trade, on which they 
could employ ten ships. It appears that the envoys in- 
sisted on the myth, or legal fiction, that Kandy exer- 
cised sovereignty over the Maritime Provinces, where 
the Dutch were only the king's "watchers". The Dutch 
treaty of 1766 had expressly said that it was the Dutch 


who exercised sovereignty over these regions by right 
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of conquest from the Portuguese. The British did not 
know of this treaty at this ene But it was only a 
question of time before they did. 


Andrews went to Kandy again in August, 1796,to 
secure the king's ratification of the treaty. But the 
king asked for more ports. Andrews would not agree, 
and the treaty remained unratified. To the British 
this did not matter, for, by this time they had con- 
quered all of the Maritime Provinces, including Colombo, 
and soon they came to know of the 1766 treaty. They re- 
alised that they were the legal successors of the Dutch 
in the Maritime Provinces. As for the king, he had now 
for neighbour not a weak power, but 4 strong one,which, 


if it wished, could easily conquer the entire island. 


Everybody concerned knew that the future of the 
Maritime Provinces would be settled by negotiations in 
aurope. For the time being at least, the British de- 
cided to treat the occupation as provisional. They 
entrusted the administration to the Madras Presidency. 
This, of course, meant the Hast India Company. It was 
its troops which had conquered the Maritime Provinces 


and had spent much money over it. The British Government 
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allowed it to see whether it could not recoup its 


expenditure, 


The Madras Council did not quite know what it 
had succeeded to. It was not aware of the extent of the 
former Dutch possessions or what rights the king of 
Kandy had. Pybus and Andrews had been asked to secure 
copies of Kandy's treaties with the Dutch. The Company 
did not know of the pact of 1746 under which the Dutch 
had acquired a legal right to the Maritime Provinces by 
conquest from the Portuguese. It was fortunate for it 


that the treaty of 1795 was allowed to "expire in embryo". 


The pré¥occupation of the Madras Council in its 
administration of the Maritime Frovinces was collecting 
revenue. Andrews was appointed "Superintendnet of Revenue". 
He was already holding the post of "Permanent Ambassador 
to Kandy". There were three dae under him, John 


Jervis, Robert Alexander and Garrow. 


Soon after Colombo fell a separate Commercial 
Department was also set up under Joseph Greenhill as 
"Commercial Resident", His appointment was "for the 
purpose of exclusively attending to the isle of 


an investment of cinnamon and other spices", 
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Improvisation was the keynote of the adminis- 
tration that Madras introduced, probably because it knew 
that it had a short time and the future was uncertain. 
On March 1, 1796, Stuart was given "a discretionary 
authority as well as Civil as Military on the island 
of Ceylon". The revenue and commercial officials were 
placed under aa but the head officers had the right 
of direct correspondence with Madras. Stuart asked that 
all correspondence between Madras and the island should 
pass through him. But he was only sent copies of all 
correspondence. Though Stuart was authorised to announce 
publicly that the civil servants were "liable to obey 
any order you think a to issue for the advancement 
of the Public Service", the civil departments continued 


to be semi-independent. 


Disputes arose between the civil and the military 
authorities, particularly in regard to judicial matters. 
Be6S6re civil authority was established, the local military 
commandants had been authorised to appoint courts martial 
for “arranging all disputes which may arise among the 
inhabitants and doing strict justice to Such as may ... 
be aggreved". This was the only judicial administration, 


by courts martial, until Andrews and his assistants 
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arrived. They immediately claimed all revenue disputes 
as coming within their exclusive jurisdiction. That 


claim was conceded, 


It was the revenue department which, for all 
practical purposes. became the only instrument of civil 
administration. Stuart ordered on April 25, 1796 that 
the military commandants in the districts were not to 
interfere with the civil government. He placed control 
of the police under the Collectors and empowered them to 
adjudicate in all offences except the more serious, which 
were to be referred to him. This meant that, in effect, 
such judicial authority as existed was in the hands of 


the revenue officials, 


All these show that the new administration was 
hesitant and 111 informed, It is hardly surprising that 
it began to make mistakes. Andrews feared that the 
Mudaliars, or the local official heads, of the "Korales", 
or districts, who held both civil and military power, 
subject to Dutch supervision at the centre, might "not 
only prevent his obtaining thorough acquintance with 


the resources of the country, but be the means of entirely 
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37 
undermining his own authority". He replaced the Mudali- 
ars with Amildars from South India. 


By, proclamation in August, 1796, the Mudaliars 
and headmen were deprived of their powers, Amildars 
from South India replaced the Mudaliars. They were sub- 
ordinate to the Collectors alone. Under them were the 
Peshkar who carried out orders concerning the revenue, 
the "Sumpready" who kept Tamil accounts, the Kotwal who 
kept order in the bazaars, and the Maniakar, the Rayasam, 
the Kanakkupillai, the Gumastha, the “Respadoor" etc. who 
looked after the daily collections of Seeeeiag te 


It has been customary to attribute the distur- 
bances that followed to the mistakes of the new Madras 
administration. The British officials in charge at the 
time and immediately after found it convenient to throw 
all the blame on the South Indian officials. Lord Welles- 
ley wrote of their "acts of rapine and secviga Lord 
Valentia, a visitor at the time, said that this "swarm 
of Dubashes...seem to have considered the land given up 
to them to be devoured"; North, soon to arrive as the 
first Governor, castigated "the excesses committed by a 
set of profligate Malabar Servants of Revenue in the 
harsh, unjust and impolitic introduction of a system of 
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finance and judicature confessedly defective even where 
it has long been established and carried on by the nati- 
ves of the country, but which became altogether insu- 
pportable when it was introduced in direct contrariety 
to the usages, laws and habits of the people and exe- 
cuted by men unconnected with their fortunes, enemies 

to their religion, and oS no interest but in oppre- 
ssing and despoiling them". 


This diatribe comes from &@ man who was opposed 
to the Madras administration root and branch. So moder-~ 
ation in view or expression is not to be expected from 
him. The reference to those “unconnected with their 
fortunes, enemies to their religion" is applicable to 
all colonialists in the history of the world. Some 
later scholars have studied the question more calmly 
and without prejudice. "It was not the degree of ex- 
tortion which caused the shoe to pinch, but the new 
and unexpected mode of levy (of @ coconut tree tax, 
mentioned below). What was responsible was the ignor- 
ance of the Madras officers in attempting to carry on 
a system with sea they were unfamiliar, and not 


their avarice", 


"A crowd of adventurerr" followed in the wake 
of the South Indian officials. According to aay by 
the end of 1796, there were over 32,000 of these. Wise 
after the event, Hobart, who had the power and the auth- 
ority to prevent the invasion, wrote in February, 1798. 
"I am certain that no mode of destroying @ country could 
have been devised, that was more likely to accomplish 
that end, with despatch and aggravation; and which was 
more completely calculated by the vexations with which 
it must be inevitably attended to create amongst the 
natives and resident inhabitants the most rooted abhorr- 


ence of, and disgust to, the British Government". 


There was widespread discontent in the Maritime 
Provinces, but that was caused by the Madras Council's 
policy decision to import the Madras system of adminis~ 
tration. Two revenue measures brought matters to a head. 
These were the imposition of a tax on coconut trees and 


the abolition of service tenures. 


"The entire coastal plain between Chilaw and 
Matara was an almost uninterupted ceccnee plantation, 
estimated to contain ten million trees", These plan- 
tations were untaxed, whereas grain lands paid quite 
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heavy imposts. Hobart "particularly" asked Andrews to 
consider whether "some mode may not be adopted for lev- 
ying @n equitable tax" on them. Accordingly, Andrews 
announced in July 1796 that "a tax is intended to be 
levied on the different coconut plantations where such 
plantation exceeds fifty trees in number, the rate of 
taxation to be one silver fanam a year for every tree 
bearing fruit or yielding Toddy. Any plantations of 
fifty trees or less to be sia sh from duty which is 


meant as a relief to the poor", 


The tax was rated at one-twelfth the value of 
a tree. On September 6, Andrews asked for latitude 
in leving the tax on the ground that, in some cases, 
the fanam might be excessive. But Hobart, who asserted 
that the rate was the lowest possible, refused any 
latitude. 


The tax was unfair and discriminatory. The value 
of coconut trees varied, depending as it did on their 
productivity and on their proximity to ports and towns 
and, in addition, the cost of transport. The nature of 
the soil was important; some trees produced even eighty 


nuts a year, some others hardly ten. In some cases the 
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entire value of the produce did not amount to the tax 
levied. Further, it was difficult to arrive at a fair 
individual liability, for ownership in land was often 
sub-divided very minutely. Above all, the coconut was 
& necessity of life. 


The most serious grievance, however, was that the 
tax had to be paid in money, and money was scarce. There 
was an offer to pay it in kind, as one-tenth of the pro- 
duct. But this was refused. Some petitioners said that 
the tax had been collected from gardens with less than 
the prescribed fifty trees. 


Along with his announcement of the coconut tax, 
_ Andrews said that labour was to be paid for in future, 
thus abolishing rajakarya. There were two kinds of 
customary service; compulsory and paid, as in the duty 
of Salagama caste people to serve in the Cinnamon De- 
partment, and compulsory and free, as in the common 
liability of every inhabitant to work on the repair 
and upkeep of the roads and bridges in his district. 
Castes and individuals held arable land from the king 
on condition of performing specific services in return 


for their holdings. Instead of the usual levy on 
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produce, these holders of land served the State for a 


certain number of days in the year without any pay. 


The two measures added to the popular discon- 
tent. The Mudaliars were affected by both, as owners 
of large extents of coconut land and as holders of ser- 
vice lands they had received in lieu of slary and held 
free of tax as long as they held office. The common 
people were affected even more. In the Sinlese dis- 
tricts service lands were common, their holders owed servi- 
ces far from onerous and, in fact, had much fallen into 
disuse. fFurtrer, many of them had an interest in coco- 
nut land. 


Within two months of the announcement of the two 
changes, revolt broke out. Even in the Tamil areas, 
where the coconut tree is scarce (far more common is 
the palmyra tree), Jervis reported on September 24, 1796 
"the particular opposition which has been given to my 
people who were employed to number of the coconut trees, 
as well as the disposition the inhabitants in general 
manifest to oppose my collection of the tax", : But, 
naturally enough it was in the Sinhalese regions that 
the opposition was the strongest. In December, 1786, 


Andrews had to go with troops to an area near Colombo, 
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Rayigam korale, and rescue a ronter wnom the local 
people had imprisoned when he had gone there to collect 
the tax. Andrews, very mistakenly, thought that was 
the end of the Kees 


In fact, disturbances flared up in many areas, 
particularly near Colombo and near the frontier with the 
Kamiyan kingdom. In March, 1797, Major-General Welfare 
Ellis Doyle, who had succeeded Stuart, had to send a 
guard to protect a renter, a South Indian. In the Vanni, 
an Amildar was murdered by the populece in 2 Government 
building. : 


Convinced of the just cause of the rioters, 
Doyle suspended collecting; the tax in March, 1796. But 
Madras reprimanded him for this, Hobart said that the 
tax was justified and it was low in relation to the in- 
creased prices of coconut produce. At the end of April, 
ne ordered that the collection of the levy be resumed. 
Deyle obeyed, but did so undor protest "the inhabitants 
of all descriptions are at present discintented, several 
Corles (Korales) in open revolt, and in many { fear no 
Revenue can be collected but at the point of the Bayonet". 
Angelbeek wrote a letter supporting this stand. : 
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In the meantime, Hobart formed “an opinion in 
favour" of abolishing the coconut ae he had taken 
“a more enlarged and distinct view" of the levy. He 
decided that he wanted accurate information about the 
conditions and, so, on June 9, 1797, he appointed “a 
committee for investigating the state of the Revenue 
and other important matters on the Island of Ceylon". 
Brigadier General de Meuron was appointed its President, 
and Andrews and Agnew its members, In a Minute Hobart 
ordered that the coconut tax be abolished and recommen- 
ded, in its place, export duties on coconut produce. 
Further, while the revenue farming system could not be 
removed, “if it be true that the farms now rented are 
most of them held by Malabars, who, since our possession 
of the Dutch Settlements, have gone forth for that pur- 
pose", the committee was to direct the Superintendent 
of Revenue (Andrews) to deny any "Malabar" the ce 


of any farm after tke current year had expired. 


But, on July 2, 1797, Doyle died, and Hobart 
gave de Meuron the "command of the troops and the 
general control of all the Company's affairs in the 


island until @ more permanent arrangement can be made", 


De Meuron took steps to aust the disturbances and by 
0 
March, 1798, he succeeded. 


The de Meuron committee, which administered the 
captured territories from June, 1797, to November 12, 
1798, recommended the restoration of rajakariya and the 
restoration of the Mudaliars, with the dismissal of the 
South Indian Amildars. On May 16 the Madras Council 
accepted these recommendations. Hobart had visited Sri 
Lanka in December, 1797 and January, 1798, and returned 
with the conviction that the disturbances were due to 
the "premature and impolitie alteration of the ancient 


Revenue system". 


Before the committee concluded its labours (it 
held its last meeting on November, 12, 1798) Madras 
authority over the Maritime Provinces was abolished. 
This was not due to the revolt, for the decision had 
been taken before news of it reached Britain. By this 
time it became certain that the Maritime Provinces 
would not be returned to the Dutch. 


Peace negotiations were held between Britain and 
France in Paris in 1796 and in Lille the Next year. If 
these talks had succeeded, the course of Sri Lanka history 
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would have been changed. The island became a factor as 
a likely compensatory restitution. Britain wished to 
retain it as well as the Cape of Good Hope. It is not 
quite clear whether William Pitt, the Prime Minister, 
valued one of the two more than the other, Sri Lanka 

or the Cape. But scholars generally agree that he pre- 
ferred the Cape, but that ae ultimately persuaded 
him in favour of Sri Lanka. 


Negotiations were resumed in Lille in 1797. But 
these too failed. Britain failed to secure Sri Lanka 
because France could not persuade the Batavian Republic 
in Holland to agree to tre sacrifice. Finally, it was 
at the Peace of Amiens of March 27, 1802, that Sri Lanka 
was formally ceded to Britain. This had already been 
agreed on at the preliminary peace concluded between 


Britain and France in London on October 1, 1801, 


It was after the failure of the Lille negotiati- 
ons that the British Government decided to place the 


Maritime Provinces under the Crown, but with a difference. 


The new form of government lasted from October 
12, 1798, to January 1, 1802, when a Crown Colony was 
established. Dundas had always wanted to set up 4 
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Crown Colony in the Maritime Provinces, but he could 
not act until after the failure of the Lille negota- 
tions. He then decided to place the actual adminis- 
tration under the Crown, but to allow the dast India 
Company "the administration and disposal of the Re- 

venues", This arrangement set up a "dual control", 

for there were two sets of officials in the Maritime 
Provinces, those of the British Government and those 


of the Company. 


The story of Madras relations with Sri Lanka 
which would have ended had the Maritime Provinces been 
made a Crown Colony directly, has to continue over the 
period of the "qual control" because its officials con- 
tinue to serve there and, in fact, were involved in a 


controversy with the Governor. 


He was Frederic North, the third son of the se- 
cond Karl of Guildford, and previously Chief Secretary 
of Corsica. His commission stated that he had been 
appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief, but thet, 
Since it had been appointed to place the Maritime Pro- 
vinees"as far as circumstances will permit wnder the 


direction of the ... Company and especially that all 


t ee) 
&9 
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commercial intercourse t}lere with should be under the 
control of the said Company", he was to “correspond 

with the Court of Directors of the said Company and 

With our Secretary of State through the medium of the 
said Court ... and that you should obey such orders as 
you may ... receive from the said Court... or from the 
Secret committee of the said court ... or from the 
Governor General of Fort William in India in Council 

in the same manner as the Governments of Fort St. George 
(Madras) or Bombay...and especially subject to the powers 
of superintendance and control vested in the Governor 
General in Council over the other Presidencies or Govern- 
ments in India". The revenues were specifically placed 
under the direction of the Company "with power to make 
Such alterations therein...as they think fit, in the same 
manner as the Revenues of the several Governments in 


India are disposed of and subject to the same control". 


From the very start North fell foul of his civil 
service which, under orders, he recruited from Madras, 
Within a fortnight of his arrival, be complained of 
"that spirit of click (clique) and party...the height 
of which in this country...renders it advisable to mix 
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as much as possible in the same service and in the same 
place persons whose habits, connections and future ex- 
pectations are different". Within a year matters came 


to a head. 


In the middle of 1798, a Dr.Ewart was appointed 
directly by the Company Physician General to the king's 
Forces in the aa In May, 1799, Ewart wrote directly 
to Lord Mornington, the Governor-General in Calcutta, 
that the troops were endangering their health by drin- 
king too much. They were encouraged to do so by “its 
being customary for officers holding certain situations.. 
to draw a profit from the Arrack and Toddy sold in Garri- 
sons and cantonments proportionate to the quantity consu- 
med by the troops". He proposed some measures to restrict 
the heavy drinking. North protested against #wart writing 
directly to Calcutta, particularly as Ewart's communication 
implied criticism of his own measures. North was in 
Madras during this controversy. He had come to discuss 
judicial reforms with the Governor of Madras, now the 
second Lord Clive (1798-1803). 


When North returned to Colombo, he found that 
the Madras civilians were sence yf opposed to the new 


legal arrangements. Cleghorn, who had been appointed 
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the first Colonial Secretary in Sri Lanka, was parti- 
cularly active in the campaign against North. A Madras 
civilian of whom North fell foul soon after was Garrow 
in Trincomallee. Garrow had already had a quarrel 

with Champagne, the Commandant of Trincomalleg over the 
supervision of arrack rents and over a gifted elephant. 
Soon after Garrow complained against Champagne to Madras. 
But it was discovered that it was Garrow who was culpable 
in the matter. He was then ordered to apologise to 
pacer: Thereafter, in North's words, he "declared 
War against Trincomallee" and even attempted to "cut off 
the supplies of the place". On the present occasion it 
was found that he had illegally pais) a four persons. 


North suspended him on July 31, 1799. 


On the same day North suspended another civi- 
lian, John Mac Dowall, the Deputy Secretary and Collector 
of Colombo. He was exonerated but within a month he was 
dismissed for "offensive and impertinent" behaviour. 
North said that he was the "primum sacl of the Civil, 


or rather Civilian, war" against him. 


Yet another civilian was punished. Atkinson, 


the Commissary at the Military Board, was found to have 
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"bought up condemned salt pork when sold at outcry 
(according to the nefarious directions of the Company) 
and to have issued it again as good provisions to the 
Troops, making poor John Company pay full price for it". 
Atkinson was reprimanded from India. By the end of the 


year his post was abolished. 


Still another scandal was revealed in the pearl 
fishery of 1799. North wrote to Mornington that an 
investigation had exposed “a scene of corruption which 
will terrify the Company's servants and their duty for 
a century to er The commissioners had embezzled 
Government money. Following this, Cleghorn and Lieutenant 
Tournour, the Commandant at Manner, were dismissed in 


December, 1799. 


The pearl fishery investigation ended in the 
fall of a more distinguished Madras civilian, Andrews 
himself. It produced evidence against him. By this 
time he was in India. But, following North's report, 
the Court of Directors suspended oe he Some scholars 
have Sugrested that he was responsible for the "evils" 
of the Madras Saracen Turner says, "The 


documents at present available appear to leave a decided 
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balance of evidence against Andrews", North, of course, 
was not behindhand in pressing the charges. According 
to him, Andrews showed "no disposition either to over- 
throw his old system or to reform its abuses", and he 
had not punished a single one of those servants of his 
who had “betrayed his confidence and committed his 
ceaaeetcne With the action against Andrews the opp- 
osition of the Madras civilians to North virtually 
collapsed. 


The "dual control" certainly placed North in a 
difficult situation, but it is a question whether, with 
tact and understanding, he could not have carried the 
Madras civilians with him. The corruvtion in high places 
in the Maritime Provinces in his time had its parallel 
with the disorder in Madras about the same time, when 
the questions of the debts of the Nawabs of the Carnatic 
set many leading officials by the ears, But his later 
career in Sri Lanka shows that he lacked many qualities 
of the ruler, particularly judgement of gaa 


In 1803 North, not yet ere years old, was a 
sick man and asked to be recalled. His preatest faite 
lure, apart from his inability to get on with the Madras 
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civilians, was in relations with Kandy. The first Kan- 
dyan war of 1803 was a disaster for the British. Under 
the circumstances, it is difficult to say that he was 

wholly blameless in his disputes with the Madras civi- 
lians. It must be remembered that the surviving docu- 


ments on this issue are 211 from his side. 


There is a note of hysteria in some of his com- 
plaints against the civilians. He wrote to the Secret 
committee in London on October 5, 1799, that his appoint- 
ment 4s uwovernor was disagreeable to them and that they 
were working for his recall. He spoke of "that deter- 
mined and systematic spirit of opposition and hatred 
which has guided them in all their actions, and which 
has made them turn every mark of confidence which I have 
stown them and every authority with which I have invested 
them into engines to discredit my person and to thwart 


my Government". 


This was rhetoric. But undoubtedly there were 
two capital difficulties in the working of the "dual 
system", The Governor of the Maritime rrovince could 
exercise no direct control over officials directly 


appointed by another Presidency, Madras. It was to Madras, 
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not to Colombo, that they would look for their advance- 
ment. Secondly, salaries and prospects of promotion in 
Sri Lanka were so much less attractive than in Madras 
that no civilian seconded from there was willing to re- 
main long. As Madras was unwilling to release its 
better men, North had to employ persons "totally useless 
to the Service or loading the least productive of your 
(the Company's) Settlements with an establishment more 
expensive than that of the most opulent and important 

of them". Further training in Madras was unsuitable for 
work in Sri Lanka. Therefore, North proposed that only 
three posts, Collector, Accountant General and Commer- 
cial Resident, be reserved for the Company's employees 
and that he be allowed to draw from all the three Pre- 
sidencies in India, not Madras alone. The Burghers 
(persons of Dutch descent) could easily fill the lower 


grades. 


In the meanwhile, these plans and schemes be- 
came unnecessary. Dundas had decided to make the Mari- 
time Provinces a Crown Colony, with no participation 
(except for cinnamon contracts) on the part of the East 
India Company and, therefore, of Madras. With this the 
history of the connection of Madras with Sri Lanka comes 


to an end. 
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On December 30, 1800,” Dundas wrote to the 
Court of Directors of the Company, "I am clearly of 
opinion that it is my duty to advise His Majesty to 
vlace the island of Ceylon upon the footing of a Royal 
Government", The "dual control" had been "prematurely 
and inadvetently" imposed upon "a very superficial 
knowledge of the subject and upon 4n erroneous supposi- 
tion that such a measure was necessary to preserve the 
unity of our Indian Smpire". It would benefit both 
India and Sri Lanka. It would take a long time before 
Sri Lanka became self supporting and it was “inexpe- 
dient" to charge India with its expenses. The appoint- 
ment of Madras civilians had "immediate bad consequen- 
ces", Services in Sri Lanka would be unattractive 
except to men of inferior skill, for its establishment 


would have to be organised on a moderate scale, 


But Dumads provided a sop. “But although I am 
of opinion that the political Government of Ceylon 
should be carried on in different hands from those which 
are engaged in the Government of India, I am equally of 
opinion that in every commercial point of view the 
settlement ought to be held upon a footing more bene- 


ficent to the East India Company than even the territories 
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under their own immediate administration. Our Indian 
possessions are open to the trade of all other nations 
as well as to that of our own.. Company, but this can- 
not be allowed with regard to the trade between Ceylon 
and Kurope. In that respect the settlement must be 
held upon strict colonial principles and a monopoly of 


its trade must be reserved for the Company", 


Accordingly, cinnamon contracts were given to 
the Company, In 1822 these contracts expired, and, says 
a Sri Lanka historian, "With that disappeared the last 

80 


vestige of Indian control of Ceylon". 


From January 1, 1802, the Maritime Provinces 
became a Crown Colony. It was not till 1815 that Kandy 
fell so that the whole of Sri Lanka became a Crown Colony. 
In this development Madras had played no part. But subs- 
equently indentured labourers were brought from Madras 
Presidency in large numbers to work, first, in the coffee 
plantations, and later in the tea gardens. This was the 
origin of the large "Indian Tamil" element in the island, 
concentrated in the central highlands. The Indian 
connection which began in the centuries before Christ 


‘ eontinues to this day. 


1. 
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41, 


42. 


43. 


Ul, 


45. 


46. 


47. 
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two "Cash Assistants", five "Shroffs", one "Cutwall", 
one "Cutwall Conicoply" and six peons. The Amildar 
was paid a hundred pagodas. There were also sea cus- 
toms servants under 4 Maniakar and Office servants 

in Colombo. See Colonial Office Records, 55.2. 
Proceedings, 20th June 1798, 


Wellesly MSS, 13, 866. North to Mornington, 27.10.1798 
and Cleghorn to, Dundas, 28.9.1798. 


G.Valentina, Voyages and Travels to Indja, Ceylon... 
1802-06, 


U.Wickremeratne, The British Administration of the 
Maritime Provinces of Cevion, 1796-1802, unpublished 
Ph.D, thesis, London University, 1964. 


See Jacob Burnand, Fragmens Sur'I Elat..de I'Isle 
de Ceylon. Burnand was a Dutch official and, there 


fore, not altogether disinterested in the matter. 


Cc al 0 R 9 55.2, proceedings, 15.3.1798, 
Hoberts Minutes of 1612, 1798. 


Colvin R.De Silva, Ceylon Under the British 
Occupation, Vol.II, pp.331~332. 


A fanam was worth about two pence. 


58. 


59.6 


oa 


Madra » 275, XIII, 3, 364 and 
3, 367. 


This word may be translated as curtomary service. 


Colonial Office Records, Proceedings, 16.8.1797 
and 14.3.1798; De Meuron's Report. 


Jaffna Diary. 
Madras Revenue Proceedings, 275, XV, 88 ff. 


Colonial Office Records at the Public Records Office, 
55-1. Hobert to Stuart, 26.11.1796. 


delle MSS, 13, 867. North to Mornington, 30.10.1799. 
Madras R i » 275, XVII, 1456, rf. 
Tbig., 275, XIX, 2343 ff. 


Colonial Office Records, 55.1. Proceedings of 
4.8.1707, HobertsMinutes of 9.6.1707. 


Madras Military and Political Proceedings, 253, 


LXXXIV, 4229, 


Ibid., 4288. 
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For these developments see Madras Military and 
Political Proceedings, 254, 11, 4921, ff. 


V.L.B. Mendis, The Advent of the British to Ceyion, 
1762-1803, pp. 169-176. 


Wellesley MSS, 13, 866, North to Mornington, 5.6.1798. 
Wellesjey MSS, 13, 866. North to Mornington, 22.10.1798. 
Wellesley MSS, 13, 866, North to Mornington, 5.6.1798. 


Colvin R. De Silva, Op.cit., p.217. 


He was @ professor of @ivil Law for 20 years at St. 
Andrews University, Revd. W.Neil (ed.) Cleghorn 
Papers, p.2. 


Madras R e Proce » 275, XXIV, 837 ff. 
Wellesley MSS, 13867, North to Mornington 30.10.1799. 
Sbid., 13, 866, North to Mornington 31.9.1799. 

An "Outcry" was an Auction. 

ibid., 13667, North to Mornington, 30.11.1799. 


Madras D 2, » XVI. 
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73. L.JdB. Turner, Collected Papers on the History of 
the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon, 1795-1805, 1923. 


7%. Dpid. 


7. North had a difficult time with General Wemyss, the 
Commander in-chief., There was a dispute between the 
military and the Supreme Court, without any warning, 
Wemyss locked the gates of the Colombo fort, alleging 
that Kandyan spies were trying to enter. North 
ordered the gates opened, Thereupon Wemyss said that 
his authority in Colombo had been flouted and that he 
would withdrew to a place where it was not challenged. 
Meanwhile, a judge of the Supreme Court, Lushington, 
was locked out of the fort on the day its gates were 
closed. Wemyss was hauled up before the court and 
bound over to keep the peace. Wemyss wrote an in- 
temperate letter against the judges to the Governor. 
This letter was made public, and they resolved to 
bring an action against him in a London Court. 
Following the letter, the Attorney-General, Alexander 
Johnston, challenged Wemyss to a duel. North attem- 
pted to settle the quarrel by sending Rose, the 
Registrar of the Supreme court to Wemyss. But the 


General called Rose a "demend scoundrel" and challenged 


76. 


77° 


78. 


79. 


80. 


him to a dul in England. But Wemyss deposed 
before a magistrate that it was Rose who had 
challenged him. The Supreme Court, after a 
hearing that lasted two whole days, held that 
no challenge had been intended and reprimanded 
Johnston. Wemyss apologised. Yet, despite all 
this, it was Johnston who shortly after became 


Chief Justice. Colonial Office Records, 55.15. 


North to Canden, 26th December, 1804. 
Ibig., 55.62, Canden to Maitlam, 12.1.1805. 
Tbid., 54.1. 

Douglas MSS, 113 ff. 

Tbid. 


Colvin R. De Silva, Op.cit., p.233. 
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It would be evident from this study of the chain 
of events from 1762 to 1802 that the main participants 
during this period were : the Kandyan King of Sri Lanka, 
the Dutch who were occupying the Maritime Provinces 
surrounding the former's kingdom, and the British who 
were emerging as & powerful force in South India. 


A eareful study of the records cited makes it 
clear that all the three powers had @ common aim. They 
were after the control of trade in cinnamon. The "Helen 
or Bride in the contest" of the island of Sri Lanka was 
“the finest and purest cinnamon". Trade in this spice 
was so lucrative that it attracted all the Suropean 
countries engaged in commercial activity in the eastern 
waters, The Portuguese came first, then the Dutch, and 
after them the British. All of them shared the same 


purpose. 


Even though the Kandyan kings wished to export 
this commodity themselves, they were unable to do so, 
having allowed foreign powers like the Portuguese and 
later the Dutch to surround them. They also lacked the 
infrastructure facilities to take this commodity to 
internutional markets. The Kandyan kings were prisoners 
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in their own land. When they invited the Dutch to drive 
out the Portuguese occupying the Maritime Provinces, they 
thought that the Dutch were only mercenary forces, and 
expected them to go away once their job was over. This 
was & miscalculation. The Dutch agreed to drive out the 
Portuguese because they wanted to step into the former's 
shoes. With this aim in view, after "the operation cle~ 
arance", they presented the king of Kandy with an exorbi- 
tant bill towards the cost of expenses involved in the 
military operation, fully aware that he could not afford 
to settle the dues. To justify their occupation of the 
Maritime Provinces they claimed that they were holding 

it as collateral security for the money due from the 

king of Kandy. 


The Kandyan kings of the time, the Nayakkars 
from the Madura country, tried, unlike their Sinhalese 
predecessors, to use their South Indian comections to 
expel the Vutch from the Maritime Provinces. There 
were only two indigenous Princes who could have helped. 
Mohamad Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic and Tippu Sultan, 
of Mysore. The former did not take any initiative. The 
latter could have helped them if he wanted to. He hated 
the British and had been conspiring with Napoleon 
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Bonaparte of France against them. But there is no 
indication in the available records of the Kings of 
Kandy seeking his support. 


When the Kandyan kings approached the French, 
they did send a fleet and took possession of Kottiyar. 
The Dutch acted swiftly and turned the French out of 
Kottiyar and carried the war in the Coromandel coast 
where they expelled the French from Santhome, in Madras, 
wrich was seized from the Portuguese by the French. 


Similarly, when they found that the Kandyan 
ruler was keen on encouraging trade by the British, in 
the Bay of Bengal, from their ports in the eastern coast 
of Sri Lanka, the Dutch became apprehensive about the 
Kandyan ruler's aontrol over these ports since they 
feared that it threatened their economy and trading 
interests. There was the danger that "trade links could 
mature into politic&l ones". Hence, to forestal such 
developments, they acted quic«ly and took possession 
of Trincomalle in 1665, fortified it, and kept a naval 
watch on the ports. 


The British who were carrying on small scale 
trade in the Bay of Bengal between the ports in the 


region were naturally waiting for an opportunity to 
break the Dutch monopoly in cinnamon trade and take 

their share in a@ flourishing South India-8ri Lanka 

trade, The main constraint for them in taking any 

hasty steps to achieve their object was that they were 
not only guided by local considerations, but also global 
ones. At that time, the Dutch and the Sritish were at 
peace in Europe after signing the treaty of 1667. Under 
article 34 of the treaty, "the fleets or vessels of one 
of the powers entering into the rorts of the other should 
not undertake hostilities or anything which may do the 
least prejudice". Therefore the British could not send 
any official embassy to Kandy for trade purposes. However, 
they denied the Dutch claims of monopoly and took the 
stand on the freedom of the seas and free mutual rela~ 


tions with Asian rulers. 


The lure of cinnamon was so strong that the 
British broached the subject of trade with Sri Lanka, 
when they attempted, in the previous century, to free, 
through correspondence, Robert Knox und his companions, 
imprisoned by the Kandyan king, Rajasimha. The harsh 
terms of the treaty of 1766 with the Dutch, and the 
restriction on free trade forced the Nayakkar kinzs 
of Kandy to turn to South India and seek British help 
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to expel the Dutch. The British did manage to send 
Pybus to Kandy on a spying aission. They were not 
willing to offer him any help, but vainly expected the 
king to give them concessions in trade. Thus the Dutch 
relations with the Kandyan kingdom were on the verge of 
getting intertwined with the wider network of power 
rivalry in South &€sia. Ina sense, the advent of the 
Nayakkar kings of Kandy was the first step that paved 
the way for the coming of the British. 


What the British first sought from Sri Lanka 
was its precious cinnamon. Lord Hobert, the British 
Governor of Madras, advised promotion of trade with 
the Kingdom of Kandy by bartering rice, salt and cloth 
for cinnamon, pepper and betelsnut. Later, while cinnamon 
continued to be desirable, Trincomalle became another 
focus of attention in Sri Lanka. Along with it came 
the necessity of denying the use of this fine natural 
harbour to the French in their design to conquer Indie. 
Though the British embassies from South India under 
Pybus, Boyd, and Andrews were failures, the British 
army paved the way for the capture of the Maritime 
Provinces which coincided with the political and eco- 
nomic decline of Holland. 
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Though cinnamon was the chief attraction, it 
was the interplay of economics and politics that drew 
the British to Sri Lanka from South India. In any case, 
the island could not have esoaped the attention of the 
leading power on the mainland. That has been the case 
at every period of South Indian History. It shows how 
foreigners from six thousand miles away could first make 
conquests in Irdia, and then in the neighbouring island 
wholly or entirely due to their command of the sea. 


An important factor that favoured the British 
intervention in Sri Lanka was the strained relations 
between the Dutch and the local rulers. However, the 
British were very cautious in their approach. Their 
position in international uffairs was not very favourable. 
In fact, as in the case of India, and so also in the case 
of Sri Lanka, the political vicissitudes of Europe shaped 
the British policies and manoeuvres. The British were 
gaining a foothold in India in the Madras Presidency, 
and so naturally, they operated in Sri Lanke through 
Madras. 


The British followed & go-slow policy which 
they could well afford. After all, they already had a 
footing nearby; if Sri Lanka could be occupied, it 
would merely be an additional gain, but if they failed, 


they lost nothing. But they were careful not to pre- 
judice their political relations with their neighbours 

in Europe. They were not willing to antagonise the 

Dutch in India at the risk of their own rise in Syropean 
politics which could be hindared by the enemity of Holland. 


The British were also benefited by the Kandyan 
Nayakkar kings! perpetual struggles against the Sinha- 
lese nobles. The presence in the Kandyan Capital of 
many collateral branches of the royal family, the rela- 
tives of the innumerable queens, present and past at 
any given time, led to disunity and conflicts. In the 
reign of the last Nayakkar a relative claimed the throne 
and sat on it for 4 few precarious days before being 
executed. No doubt unity among Nayakkar kings and Sin- 
halese nobles would have prevented the consolidation of 
British power in Sri Lanka. Their failure to achieve 
it undoubtedly provided opportunities which the British 
empire builders made use of. On the whole, the Nayak«ar 
dynasty led a distracted existence and was bound to 
succumb to the British, who, sarly in the nineteenth 
century, had already begun sweeping the world. 
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It is often said that the "Madras Officials" 
were responsible for the problems that confronted the 
British after their take over of the Maritime Provinces. 
But it must be remembered that this was the first time 
that Indians went to Sri Lanka as civilian officials 
in the employment of & second foreigner. Indians have 
been visiting and settling down in an island hardly 
twenty miles away, for centuries. But the Indians who 
went to Sri Lanka in the wake of the first British 
conquest belonged to a different category. They were 
employees of @ foreign conqueror and inevitably att- 
racted the dislike of, to put it no higher, the erst- 
while subjects of another foreigner, the Dutch. It 
was hardly likely they would be welcomed with affection. 
In fact, on the other hand, it is alleged that their 
"extortions" were mainly responsible for the revolt 
of 1796-1798. There is no basis for this harsh view. 
What was responsible for the revolt was the ignorance 
of the officers who went from South India in attempting 
to run @ system with which they were not familiar, and 


not their “avarice". 


If the final verdict on South India's association 
with Sri Lanka during the period of this study is that it 
was a failure, it should be realised that the British in 
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Madras laboured under many handicaps. They were foreig« 
ners in India, and were dealing with another foreign 
country, Sri Lanka. 


Further, the eighteenth century was a time of 
lax administrative probity in India. The official robb- 
eries in Bengal, in which every British functionary from 
Clive downwards flouted rules and amassed quick fortunes, 
and the widespread corruption in Madres about the same 
time centering on the debts of the Nawabs of the Car- 
natio, influenced the Madras officials, and they took 
the bad habits to Sri Lanka. This explains the wpopu- 
larity of Madras civilians. As for the Indians who 
accompanied them, they were only doing what their betters 
were doing. But between themselves, the British offi- 
ecials and the Madras lower officials brought a bad name 
to Madras administration in Sri Lanka. 


The British in Madras were not free political 
azents. They were under the control of two masters, in 
Calcutta, and in London. These two masters did not 
always agree between themselves. The long delay in 
receipt of the orders from these places also contributed 
to an enervated administration. Consequentiy, the 


British at that time had no clear idea about the 
administration of conquered territories. However, 
when the Peace of Amiens finally made over the Dutch 
possessions in Sri Lanka to the British in 1802, 
Wilidam Pitt described it in Sritish Parliament 

as "the most valuable colonial possessions on the 
globe, giving to our Indian Bapire a security it had 
not enjoyed from its first establishment". 


aG¢ 
APPSNDIX - I 
* 
ARTICLES OF TREATY PROPOS&D BY PYBUS TO THE KING OF KANDY 


"Ist «-- That the English East India Company shall 
have permission to establish a Settlement or Settlements 
in the Bay of Cottiarum (Koddiyar Bay, in Trincomalle) in 
the River of Mattu Cullapay, or Batacal (Baticalao, whose 
Tamil name is Mattakalappu), or in the River Chilaun (Chilaw) 
in the Districts of Annawolandane, or at any other place 
on the sea coast of the island of Ceylon, as they shall 
hereafter find most convenient for carrying on their 
trade, which now, is or shall hereafter be in the posse- 
ssion of the king, giving notice to the king of their 
intentions of establishing such settlement, before they 
erect any buildings there. 


"2nd. -- That the English East India Company 
shall have liberty to Provide, and His Majesty shall 
issue out orders to his subjects to furnish them with 
Cinnamon on the same conditions they provided it to the 
Dutch, and with such quantity as they shall have occa- 
sion for, to be at such Settlements as shall be here- 
after agreed upons and His Majesty is requested to issue 
out his orders for collecting, with as much dispatch 


on nw oe 2 oe elle 


* Military Sundries, Vol.XVII, Tamil Nadu Archives. 
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as possible, a quantity of Cinnamon at Matucullapay 
(Mattakalappu, or Batticalao), in readiness for a ship 
which may be sent richie in September or October. 


"3rd. --- That no pepper, or Beetle nut (commonly 
called Cotah Paukoo) shall be sold by any of His Majesty's 
- Bubjects to any other but the English East India Company, 
to whom they shall be obliged to deliver those articles 
on the same terms as they were deliver'd by them to the 
Dutch. (Note : The term "Cotah Paukoo" is Tamil. The 
correct qord is "Kottai-p~pakku"). 


"kth, o-~- That his Majesty's subjects shall have 
free liberty to bring their goods, from any port of His 
Majesty's dominions to the English settlements, without 
receiving any Molestation or Interuption from any person 


or persons whatsoever. 


"Sth. --- That His Majesty's subjects shall be 
prohibited from carrying on any trade, or carrying any 
of their commodities, to any other settlements or 
places but those of the English East India Company. 
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"6th -~- That His Majesty, on Application being 
made to him, shall issue out his orders to the subjects, 
to furnish, on being paid for them at reasonable rates, 
such Timber, stone or other materials, ag may be wanted 
for erecting forts, warehouses, or any other buildings, 
at such places as the English may hereafter find it con- 
venient, and have the king's permission to settle at, 
and to supply likewise such & number of workmen as may 
be necessary, who shall be paid for their labour. 


"Ith. ~--- That in case the inglish should find it 
necessary at any place or places, where they shall have 
his Majesty's permission to settle, to pull down or remove 
any House or Buildings that may be near or upon the Spot 
which they shall think most convenient for erecting their 
Fortification, Warehouses, or Buildings on, the Inhabi- 
tants or Propriegtors of such Houses or Buildings shall 
be obliged, on proper notice being given them, to pull 
them down and remove the materials at their own expence 
(sic) having first the grant of another spot of ground 
of equal dimensions with that they shall have removed 
from, to erect such houses or buildings on, if they 


see proper, 
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"Sth. --- That any European belonging to any 
English settlement, Ship or Vessel (sic) any person that 
shall have been guilty of any Crime or Offences any ser- 
vant or slave belonging to the English or inhabitants 
living under their protection amd government, that shall 
have deserted or run away from any of their settlements 
into the king's territories, shall, on application made 
to His Majesty by the Govr. of the settlements from which 
they shall have deserted or run away, be deliver'd up as 
soon as possible after such application has been made, 
and in the like manner any of the Majesty's subjects, who 
have been guilty of any crime or offence, and have made 
their escape to an Snglish Settlement for Protection, 
shall, on proper application being made, be deliver'd up. 


"Oth. --- That the English, at a11 places where 
they may have settlements, shall have the priviledge of 
trying and punishing by the Laws of their own country 
(of whatever kind the nature of the offence shall be) 
all persons of what Nations soever who shall have with- 
in their limits and under their jurisdiction. 


"10th. «-=- That at any time when it shall be 
found necessary for the English to assi(s)t His Majesty 
with Troops, His Majesty shall oblige himself to furnish 
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the necessary draft and carriage Buliocks for transporting 
the artillery, stores, and baggage of the army, and to 
provide the troops with provisions et his own charge, 80 
long as they shall be employed in the field upon his 


service. 


"41th. «-- That such officers as shall be employed 
with the Troops in the Field upon His Majesty's Service, 
shall have the liberty of travelling either in Pallan- 
keens or on Horseback to or in any part of his Territories 


when they shall be employed upon such Service. 


"12th. «-- That the same Allowance of Batta shall 
be paid by His Majesty to the Officers of the Troops while 
in the field as are allowed them on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. 


"13th. <-- That all sorts of Military or other 
stores which shall be expehded, broken or lost on the 
king's service shall be paid for by his Majesty. 


"4M4:th, --- That in consideration of the great 
expense (sic) which will attend erecting Fortifications, 
Warehouses and other Buildings at such Places as the 
knglish may settle at, and for maintaining a Military 
Porce for taking the field whenever the king shall have 
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occasion for their service, His Majesty shall make over 
to the Englisn East India Company for their sole use and 
Benefit, and as their property for ever, certain coun- 
tries or Districts from whence they may be enabled to 


reimburse themselves for such heavy charges". 


“Notice is hereby given that from a wish to relieve 
the lower order of people from the many persons] taxes they 
now labour under and from a conviction that the Revenue is 
more justly collected by taxing the produce of the soil, the 
following arrangements will take place from the Ist of 
September next in part of the Revenue for the ensuing year. 
The Poll Tax or Body Tax to be abolished; nor shall any 
class or order of the free inhabitants of the Island under 
the protection of the English be ovliged to work without 
receiving an adequate compensation for their labour. But 
in order to provide for the necessary expenses in protec- 
ting the Island and its inhabitants, a tax is intended to 
be levied on the different coconut plantations where such 
plantation exceeds fifty trees in number, the rate of 
taxation to be one silver fanam a year for every tree 
bearing fruit or yielding Toddy. Any plantations of 
fifty trees or less to be exempt from duty which is meant 
as &@ relief to the poor". 

(Signed) ROBERT ANDRiWS, 
Resident and Superintendent of the Revenue 


ao eereree ese a fF wF 2 2 fF we 2B @F FF @& eo awlUCOemlnwemlmlUnerlUlCU OULU DWDUlUlUl lel UD 


Jaffna Diary, 15th July, 1796. 
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